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CANADA, THE EMPIRE, AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


About a quarter of a century ago 
there was to be seen posted on the 
church doors in England a proclama- 
tion of the Privy Council respecting 
the Colorado beetle in which Ontario 
was designated as “that town.” Just 
after the settlement of the Alabama 
claims by the Treaty of Washington a 
Canadian visitor to England was in- 
vited to a meeting on emigration held 
in a city reputed highly intelligent. He 
spoke of the warm feelings of Cana- 
dians towards the Mother Country and 
was followed by a speaker, evidently 
a well-educated man, who expressed 
his pleasure at what he had heard 
about Canadian feeling, adding that he 
hoped, now the Alabama question was 
settled, there was nothing to separate 
the two nations from each other! This 
ignorance, and the indifference of 
which it was the ludicrous manifesta- 
tion, have passed away. They have 
given place to an extraordinary access 
of interest in Canada and an enthusi- 
astic expectation of the part to be 
played by her in the unification of the 
Empire, which, though far more grati- 
fying to her than the previous neglect, 
may in turn be somewhat misleading 
in its way, especially if British visitors 


confine their observation to official Ot- 
tawa or the specially British circles of 
Toronto and Montreal, 

The first condition of real knowledge 
and sound inference about Canada is 
the use of the physica! in place of the 
political map. At the time of the Jubi- 
lee the Canadian Post Office issued a 
stamp with a miniature map of the 
British Empire and the motto “We 
Hold a Vaster Empire than Has Been.” 
Canada appeared as an unbroken ex- 
panse of territory, colored the Imperial 
red, including the North Pole, and 
equal in extent to all the remaining 
members of the Empire put together, 
Great Britain appearing as a mere pig- 
my in comparison. A common Eng- 
lishman looking at this stamp would 
certainly have imagined that the whole 
of the vast expanse was habitable and 
cultivable and that the population of 
the whole of it was British. Such is 
the political fancy. 

The physical fact is that of this vast 
area by far the greater part belongs to 
the region of ice and snow. Canada 
may be described as the northern sec- 
tion of the habitable and cultivable 
continent, much broken and indented, 
and with a great and at present unde- 
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fined projection to the north formed by 
Manitoba and the Territories newly 
opened. The Dominion is made up of 
four separate blocks of Territory di- 
vided from each other by wide spaces 
or great barriers of nature. The Mari- 
time Provinces, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 
are divided from Quebec and Ontario 
by the tract through which the Inter- 
colonial Railway runs, hardly taking 
up a passenger or a bale of freight for 
a great part of the way. The territory 
including Quebec and Ontario again is 
divided from Manitoba and the North- 
Western Territories by desert and 
Lake Superior, a great inland sea. 
Between the North-Western Territories 
and British Columbia there is a triple 
range of mountains. The proportion 
of habitable and cultivable land in the 
Maritime Provinces is not great; nor 
is it very great in Quebec. In Ontario, 
hitherto the premier province, it is 
much larger. In Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories the extent of 
habitable and cultivable land is vast, 
how vast is not yet known. In British 
Columbia there is not much cultivable 
land, though there is mineral wealth 
which is attracting a swarm of adven- 
turers, and timber abounds on the 
mountains. 

Of the population, the homogeneity 
of which is suggested by the uniform 
red color on the stamp, the British, 
though the predominant race, are not 
the majority. The majority is made 
up of French-Canadians, Celtic and 
Catholic Irish, Germans, Americans, 
and other miscellaneous nationalities, 
including those which the Government 
has been importing into the North- 


West. The French are gaining ground. 
They have ousted the British from the 
district south of the 


St. Lawrence 





1It was probably to flatter French sentiment 
that cruel charges were brought by a party in 
the Canadian Parliament against the character 
of General Sir Fred. Middleton, who had com- 
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manded against the French Half-breeds. 








called the Eastern Townships, they are 
advancing in Eastern Ontario and to 
the North, along the line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Americans are 
pouring into the North-West, which, 
owing to their superior aptitude for 
prairie farming and life, seems des- 
tined to be theirs. 

The French of Quebec are, or have 
hitherto been, a simple, contented, and 
devout people, kindly and courteous, 
though generally little educated and 
unprogressive; rather a refreshing ex- 
ception to the surrounding whirl 
of progress. They multiply apace, 
their priests inculcating early marriage 
on moral grounds. The priests, whose 
ascendancy has hitherto been complete, 
have made the French-Canadian moral 
in an ecclesiastical way, and French- 
Canada is probably about the best thing 
that Roman Catholicism has to show. 
The French-Canadians are content with 
British institutions. Their leaders are 
satisfied with office or the position and 
salaries of Members of Parliament at 
Ottawa. The revolutionary spirit of 
1837, its causes being extinct, has died 
away, though the antagonism of race 
still remains and sometimes shows it- 
self in the jury-box. A Quebec “Red” 
is merely anti-ecclesiastical and Liber- 
al. But the belief that the French 
people are Anglicized, or converted to 
British Imperialism, is unfounded. 
Their nationality is still strong. Their 
language is still the French patois. 
Their popular flag is French. Their 
hearts were with Riel and the French 
half-breeds who rebelled in the North- 
West. Two battalions of their Militia 
were called out but not sent to the 
front, while the colonel of each of 
them obeyed his political sympathies 
and withdrew. It may be easily judged 
whether they would fight against 






The 


charges, that which was probably their political 
object having been served, were allowed to fall 
to the ground. 
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France. The ascendancy of the priest- 
hood is beginning to be shaken, by 
railroads, which break into parish se- 
clusion; by the progress, though slow, 
of education; and most of all, by inter- 
course with the Republicans of New 
England, whence not a few-of the 
French who have gone to work in the 
New England factories return, bring- 
ing with them Republican ideas. An- 
other element of religious, or at least 
of ecclesiastical, change, is the advent 
of the Jesuit, who has succeeded in ex- 
torting a partial indemnity for the es- 
tates sequestered at the time of the 
conquest, and whose wiles have largely 
prevailed. The old Quebec priest was 
Gallican, unambitious, living in perfect 
amity with the State, and in his views 
limited to his Canadian parish. The 
Jesuit has larger and less unequivocal 
aims, 

Had participation in the South Afri- 
can War been put to the vote of the 
French-Canadian people, there would 
probably have been an overwhelming 
majority against ii. But the Premier 
was a Frenchman. The French fol- 
lowed him from national feeling, and 
thus French sentiment was masked. 
The French members at Ottawa went 
with the Premier, owing their seats to 
the influence of his party. But Mr. 
Bourassa,? an opponent of the war, re- 
signed his seat for the purpose of test- 
ing the opinion of his constituents, and 
was re-elected by acclamation. 

There are now twelve hundred thou- 
sand native-born Canadians in the 
United States. The great centres of 
employment draw, and a UCanadian 
youth has little more hesitation in go- 
ing to better himself at Chicago or at 
New York than a Scotch or Yorkshire 
youth has in going to better himself 
in Manchester or London. In the Pa- 
cific States of the Union also British- 


2 Two articles by Mr. Bourassa on ‘The French- 
Canadian and the British Empire’’ appeared in 
the Monthly Review for September and October 
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Canadians abound, while French-Cana- 
dians swarm in the factories of New 
England. Canadians have a _ good 
name and are in request among em- 
ployers in the United States. Interest 
prevails over prejudice, and the Cana- 
dian who has been giving vent to loyal 
anti-Americanism one day may accept 
a “call” to the other side of the line on 
the next. Of this there have been 
amusing cases. In race, language, re- 
ligion, political tendencies, and the fun- 
damental character of their institu- 
tions, the population on the north and 
that on the south of a conventional line 
are one. Intermarriage is common. 
Churches and associations of all kinds, 
benevolent, literary, scientific, and in- 
dustrial, join hands across the line; 
some of them totally disregard it. The 
paper currency of the United States 
circulates freely in Canada. Canadian 
banks do a great deal of business in 
the United States and Canadians specu- 
late largely in the stock market of 
New York. The wealthy classes of 
the two countries meet in their sum- 
mer resorts. The periodical literature 
of Canada is mainly American, and 
American papers, especially Sunday 
papers, have a considerable circulation. 
A presidential election creates almost 
as much interest in Canada as in the 
States. The political institutions, 
though differing in important details, 
are in principle fundamentally the 
same; so are the methods by which 
they are operated, the cant language in 
which the people speak of them, and 
the political character which they 
form. The Canadian Government be- 
lieved itself to have ascertained that 
there were forty thousand Canadian 
enlistments in the army of the United 
States during the War of Secession. 
Apart from political sentiment, there 
is in fact nothing to divide the two 


‘ 
1902, and a reply to them in the November num- 
ber of the same year. 
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populations from each other except the 
territorial and fiscal line. They are 
rapidly mingling in the North-West. 

It is obvious how widely the cir- 
cumstances of Canada, especially with 
regard to her relation with the United 
States, differ from those of the other 
colonies, particularly from those of 
Australia and New Zealand, and how 
difficult, consequently, it would be to 
force her into a fiscal union. The 
States of Germany were of the same 
nationality, thovgh under different gov- 
ernments; they were territorially in a 
ring-fence and their commercial inter- 
ests were generally the same. Yet it 
took an arduous struggle to bring 
about the Zollverein. No divergence 
of interest among the Colonies was 
called into play in sending the contin- 
gents to the Boer War. 

Protectionist monopoly, especially on 
the American side, has done its best to 
severCanada commercially from therest 
of her continent. But Nature struggles 
hard, and not unsuccessfully, against 
the malignant greed of man. The 
trade between the two countries is still 
large, and there was a notable increase 
in it last year. The United States 
want Canadian timber, pulp, coals, 
minerals, and farm produce. For farm 
produce evidently the nearest market 
is the best. Canada, on the other 
hand, is a natural market for the 
manufactures which -the Americans 
produce on a large scale. There was a 
reciprocity treaty between the two 
countries till 1866, when Canada lost it 
through the conduct of the governing 
class of England in violently espousing 
the cause of the South, a fact which 
should be borne in mind when the bal- 
ance of the obligation between the 
Imperial country and the colony is to 
be struck. In spite of the patriotic 
attempts of Canadian statesmen to 
keep the lines of communication and 
transportation apart, they are intimate- 
ly connected. The winter ports of 
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Canada are Portland, Boston and New 
York, from which, according to Mr. 
Carnegie, thirty-seven per cent. of Ca- 
nadian exports are shipped. American 
capital is being largely invested in Can- 
ada. For Canada a commercial war 
with the United States would be dis- 
astrous. The power of retaliation 
would be far greater on the side of the 
Americans, with their boundless va- 
riety of home productions and their 
vast internal market. 

What, after all, in an economical 
point of view, is this unity of the Em- 
pire, for the consolidation of which 
commercial war is to be proclaimed 
against the world? What is the Em- 
pire but the aggregate result of acci- 
dents of war and discovery governed 
by no plan or regard for community of 
economical interests? What reason is 
there for presuming that all its parts 
ought, in defiance of the indications of 
nature, and at great risk of incurring 
the commercial enmity of other na- 
tions, to be forced into a fiscal union? 
Canada was conquered to rid of a for- 
midable neighbor the British colonies 
in America, which presently cast off 
their allegiance. ! 

The future of the North-West is now 
the great subject of interest and specu- 
lation. The extent of the wheat-grow- 
ing land, though not yet ascertained, is 
certainly immense, while the wheat is 
of the finest quality, and the roots are 
as fine as the wheat. Nor does it 
seem that there is any danger of ex- 
haustion. On the other hand, the cli- 
mate is very severe; forty below zero 
being not very uncommon, even a low- 
er temperature being not unknown. 
The winter is too long, the summer is 
too short, and there isa danger of frost 
at harvest time. The summer air is 
delicious and health-giving. There is 
now coal enough. What is wanting is 
wood. There is a dreariness in the 
boundless expanse without hill or tree, 
but thesensibilitiesof the pioneer, tilling 
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a rich soil, are not apt to be very keen. 
The prairie being so apt for the ma- 
chine, it seemed that large farming 
might pay there. Large farming was 
tried, but the expense of keeping the 
staff through the winter proved too 
great. Of the waifs of European popu- 
lation imported by the Government, 
some, particularly the Mennonites, 
have made good farmers, but they have 
not made good citizens. The best set- 
tlers are the Americans, natives to the 
prairie and to the style of farming. 
They will probably predominate in the 
future. Young Englishmen have not 
done well, though they do better on 
ranches than on farms. Many of them 
went with the contingent. The farmer 
must work hard, live hard, and bargain 
hard; perhaps to the young English 
gentleman the last is not the least dif- 
ficult of the three. 

The Canadian Constitution is in 
form that of a nation with a federal 
structure; the national element being 
modelled after the British Constitution, 
the federal element after that of the 
United States. The national element 
in the Canadian polity, however, is 
stronger than it is or has hitherto been 
in that of the United States. The Sen- 
ate, supposed to answer to the House 
of Lords, is appointed, nominally, by 
the Crown, really by the Prime Min- 
ister. 

After the long reign of Sir John 
Macdonald, who was master of the 
country, with a brief intermission, for 
thirty years, the Senate was over- 
whelmingly Conservative; a run on the 
other side since his death has turned 
it Liberal. The Governor-General 
reigns and does not govern, unless it 
be underhand. There has latterly been 
a tendency to give the office the air 
of royalty and to introduce the state 
and pageantry of a Court, which take 
with the high society of Canada. 

The political system is party. The 
parties trace their pedigree to those 
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which existed in the two united prov- 
inces before confederation; one based 
upon the British and Protestant, the 
other on the French and Catholic prov- 
ince. But there has ceased to be any 
dividing-line of principle. The result 
is a perpetual struggle of two factions 
for power with the usual instruments 
of faction, as recent revelations have 
shown. A Member of Parliament who 
dared to be independent was deprived 
of his seat by the joint action of the 
two parties, which openly combined 
their forces for that purpose. The 
powers of commerce, the great railroad 
companies especially, hover over the 
two parties, and play for their own 
purposes upon them both. Federal 
parties extend to the provinces, where, 
as there can be no national questions, 
there is, if possible, less of a dividing 
principle to give rationality or dignity 
to the contest. The Canadians are 
worthy people, probably there are none 
worthier in the world; but Canadian 
politics leave something to be desired. 
Nor can the general character of the 
people remain wholly unaffected by the 
example of public life. 

It is an anxious question what will 
be the political effect of the great 
American immigration into the North- 
West. Time alone can show. But 
the probability is that the Americans 
will take kindly to institutions closely 
akin to their own, and become, for all 
ordinary purposes, good Canadians; 
though it is very unlikely that they 
will become Imperialists and wish to 
spend the earnings of their labor in 
the destruction of South African Re- 
publics or the conquest of the Soudan. 
Commercial interests cannot fail to 
draw them closely to the adjacent 
States of the Union. What seems cer- 
tain is, that when the North-West fills 
up, the centre of power must shift to 
it, and Ontario, which paid largely for 
the opening up of the North-West by 
the construction of the Canadian Pa- 
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cific Railway, will have paid for her 
own political dethronement. 

A peculiar feature of Canadian poli- 
tics is “United Empire Loyalism,” the 
political religion of a group of fami- 
lies tracing their origin to the Royal- 
ist exiles of the American Revolution, 
and doing their best to keep those 
memories alive. They are, of course, 
intensely anti-American and Imperial- 
ist. Their feelings must be mixed 
when they see Great Britain falling 
upon the neck of the American Repub- 
lic. Many a descendant, however, of 
United Empire Loyalists may probably 
now be found on the south of the line. 
An English audience listening to a po- 
litical missionary of the United Em- 
pire Loyalist order, and fancying that 
it hears the yoice of Canada, is apt to 
be led astray. 

Orangeism is, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the Orange 
Lodges still are, a power in politics; 
but the religious war between them 
and the Roman Catholics is at an end. 

The Irish Catholic vote is strong. 
Twice under its influence the Domin- 
ion Parliament has passed resolutions 
of sympathy with Home Rule; the sec- 
ond time after receiving a rebuke from 
the Imperial Government for interfer- 
ing with the question. The Legisla- 
ture of Ontario, under the late Sir 
Oliver Mowat, passed a resolution cen- 
suring Lord Salisbury’s renewal of the 
Crimes Act. 

Lord Durham thought that in unit- 
ing the two Provinces, French and 
British Canada, he assured complete 
British ascendancy, which he regarded 
as the law of nature. He was mis- 
taken. The French held together, and 
forming a party with a section of the 
British, brought government at last to 
a deadlock, escape from which was 
found in confederation of all the Brit: 
ish colonies in North America. New 


Brunswick came in with little hesita- 
tion. 


Nova Scotia refused, but was 
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dragged in by intrigue, which she long 
resented. Prince Edward Island came 
in later. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was constructed to take in British 
Columbia. In the debate on confeder- 
ation, when the familiar simile of the 
bundle of sticks was used to prove that 
union made force, it was replied that 
the same could not be said of seven 
fishing-rods tied together by the ends. 
British Columbia sends a delegation to 
Ottawa and Eastern Canada speculates 
in her mines; otherwise she is almost 
out of ken, nor could the man in the 
street of Eastern Canada give any 
account of the political distractions to 
which she seems to be a prey. She is 
ominously embraced between the Pa- 
cific States of the Union and the Amer- 
ican territory of Alaska. Nor in the 
case of the other Provinces does con- 
federation amount to political fusion. 
The builder of a Dominion government 
has to pay something for each stone 
of his edifice. 

Distance and the interposition of 
French Quebec between Ontario and 
the group of Maritime Provinces still 
keep them socially separate from each 
other, and there is little interchange of 
population. 


Will some enthusiastic advocate of 
the present system please rise and ex- 
plain why, after twenty years of con- 
federation, a Nova Scotian is never 
seen in Ontario except as a traveller 
or a delegate to some denominational 
convention, and why, with the excep- 
tion of the “Drummer,” an Ontario man 
is as great a curiosity in Nova Scotia 
as a South Sea Islander? There seems to 
be something generally wrong with a 
system which, after twenty years of 
enthusiastic gush over the confedera- 
tion and the building of a national 
sentiment, has for its product complete 
isolation between the several proy- 
inces; which sees the merchants of the 
maritime provinces making constant 
visits in the way of trade to Boston 
and New York, and none to Toronto, 
which sees the business men of On- 
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tario going daily backward and for- 
ward between that province and the 
American cities about them, and com- 
ing to Halifax in the way of business 
once in a century.® 


So wrote an eminent Nova Scotian 
twenty years ago, and it is believed 
that nearly the same thing might be 
said now so far as the interchange of 
population is concerned. 

Since the revolution of 1837 the sepa- 
ration of the Church from the State in 
the British Provinces has been com- 
plete, though not so complete in Que- 
bec. In Ontario the Catholic Church, 
having the command of the Irish vote, 
is able to exact the privilege of sepa- 
rate schools. Wealth and fashion in 
Canada, as in the United States, in- 
cline to the Anglican Church with its 
hierarchy, its ritual, and its English 
connection. Methodism is the church 
of the people; more of the people per- 
haps than of John Wesley, for spiritual 
enthusiasm inevitably spends its force, 
and objects less distinctly spiritual suc- 
ceed. | 

The tie which binds Canada as a de- 
pendency to the Imperial country has, 
by successive concessions of self-gov- 
ernment, been worn thin. The sover- 
eign power still remains in the King 
and Parliament of Great Britain. The 
Canadian Constitution is embodied in 
an Imperial Act, alterable only by the 
same authority. Otherwise the bonds 
consist of the Governor-Generalship, 
divested, like the monarchy which it 
represents, of real powers; the com- 
mand of the Militia, perpetually con- 
tested by the Canadian Minister of 
that Department; a veto, almost for- 
mal, on Canadian legislation; an appel- 
late jurisdiction which has been great- 
ly reduced, with a prospect, after the 
Australian example, of further reduc- 
tion; and the fountain of honor—i. e., 
of titles and decorations. It is a ques- 
tion whether of the surviving preroga- 
8 “Handbook of Commercial Union,’’ pp. 113, 114. 
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tives the last is not the most effective. 
The thirst for titles and decorations is 
great. Some years ago a leading Lib- 
eral moved in the Canadian Parliament 
against the profuse distribution of Im- 
perial titles, the effect of which on the 
devotion of the bearers to the interests 
of their own country he reasonably 
feared. Yet the same man could not 
help taking a title when it was offered 
him. Decorations have been recently 
solicited and received for an encounter 
which took place more than thirty 
years ago. In the Canadian Almanac 
there is a list of titled Canadians form- 
ing a sort of miniature peerage. Mili- 
tary titles also are much prized. 

Imperial Federation has been 
preached in Canada by a small but en- 
thusiastic party for many years with- 
out ever assuming a tangible shape. 
No one has yet pretended to say what 
the government of the federation was 
to be, what was to be its relation to 
the British monarchy and Foreign 
Office; how its decrees and requisitions 
were to be enforced; or what was to be 
done with India. 

Canadian writers bewail the betrayal 
of Canadian interests to the Americans 
by the weakness of British diplomacy. 
Especially do they deplore the loss, by 
the Ashburton Treaty, of Maine, which 
carried with it the winter port of Port- 
land. The answer apparently is that 
the British Government has done the 
best for the Canadians that diplomacy 
could do, and has obtained for them, 
even in the case of the Ashburton 
Treaty, more than they could have ob- 
tained for themselves. But Great Brit- 
ain has ceased to be.a military power 
on the Western Continent, or to be able 
to enforce her claims against the Unit- 
ed States by arms. Such is the fact, 
however unwelcome it may be. Cana- 
dians in their warlike mood, conscious 
that nothing could be done against the 
power of the United States on land, 
used to talk of bombarding New York. 
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“Bombard New York!” said an old Ca- 
nadian once to the writer; “I have 
three sons there.” However, a bom- 
bardment of New York, if it ever was 
possible, is so no longer, since the 
Americans have set on foot a strong 
navy. The British people, it may 
safely be said, could not be induced to 
go to war with the United States for 
any trans-Atlantic object. Brougham 
gave utterance, in his brusque way, to 
the general sentiment when he said in 
the debate on the Ashburton Treaty 
that he cared not where the boundary 
was fixed so long as there was peace. 
The Americans may not in these dis- 
putes have conceded to Canada all that 
in strictness was her due, but in con- 
ceding anything they paid a tribute to 
international law and justice. 

Great efforts are being made to im- 
press on Canada the duty of contribu- 
tion to the military and naval defence 
of the Empire. Can the Empire un- 
dertake the defence of Canada? Lord 
Lansdowne says that the only land 
frontier of the British Empire facing 
a great military Power is that of North- 
ern India. The ex-Governor-General 
seems to have forgotten that Canada 
has a frontier of probably four thou- 
sand miles, allowing for the curves, for 
the most part open, facing a Power 
which, if it does not keep a great 
standing army on foot, has shown that 
it can on short notice put into the field 
half a million of men with all possible 
appliances of equipment and science. 
Is there any use in making a feeble 
show of doing that which cannot effec- 
tively be done? The effective defence 
of the Canadian frontier would prob- 
ably take something like the whole 
population of military age. Mean- 
time Canada is in no danger so long 
as she is not involved in European 
wars. In upwards of thirty years in- 
tercourse with Americans of all par- 
ties and classes the writer has never 
heard a single expression of a desire 
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toaggress upon Canadian independence, 
There is great apathy even upon the 
subject of continental union. Many 
American politicians fear it as a possi- 
ble disturbance of the balance of par- 
ties, while American Protestantism is 
apt to feel a groundless dread of the 
Roman Catholicism: of Quebec. The 
question whether, if Canada taxes her- 
self for the defence of the Empire, the 
Empire could undertake the defence of 
Canada, ought to be plainly answered. 
Canada in reality needs no defence but 
peace. Of course, so long as she re- 
mains a dependency of Great Britain, 
she will be a_ recruiting-ground for 
British armies and navies. It has been 
seen that the martial and adventurous 
impulse is not wanting. 

When the duty of contribution to 
Imperial armaments and participation 
in Imperial wars is pressed on Canada, 
note should be taken, not only of her 
military position, but of the miscella- 
neous character of her population, espe- 
cially of the large French element. The 
French and the other non-British ele- 
ments are contented under British insti- 
tutions. But they do not share British 
sentiments; they are not fired with 
British ambition; nor do they wish to 
share the expense of British wars. 
They are here to make their bread. If 
there is to be a Canadian corps or con- 
tingent in the British Army, will there 
be a provision that it shall not be 
used in a war with France? 

In common with the other colonies, 
Canada has asserted fiscal as well as 
political self-government, and lays im- 
port duties on British goods; a thing, 
it must be confessed, not manifestly 
consistent with the theoretic unity of 
the Empire. It is not likely that Ca- 
nadian manufacturers will assent to 
the removal of those duties; in fact, 
they have pretty plainly intimated that 
they will not. Strong as sentimental 
attachment to the Empire may be, it 
is not strong enough to sweeten com- 
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mercial competition. Canadian manu- 
facturers did not exult in the reduction 
of duties on British goods by the pref- 
erential tariff of Sir Wilfred Laurier. 
They are now calling for an increase 
of protection. Their influence on Gov- 
ernment is great. The Laurier Gov- 
ernment came into power on the plat- 
form of Free Trade, or at least of tar- 
iff for revenue only, and the leading 
financier among them had been the Bo- 
anerges of that policy. Yet the Lau- 
rier Government soon formed amicable 
relations with the manufacturing inter- 
ests, and instead of tariff for revenue 
only, declared for stability of tariff. 
Sir John Macdonald, so long master of 
the Government, cared little for any 
economical questions. But his person- 
al leaning was probably to Free Trade. 
When he adopted Protection, under the 
alias of National Policy, it was for the 
purpose of winning an election. Taxed 
with his inconsistency on the subject, 
he jauntily replied that, Protection 
having done so much for him, he was 
bound to do something for Protection. 

It is affirmed by some that the senti- 
ment of Canadian nationality and of 
recoil from connection with the Amer- 
icans has of late been on the increase, 
General sentiment is a thing difficult 
to gauge, and opinions about it are apt 
to be formed from a personal point of 
view; which personal point of view 
again is apt to be in cities, which are 
specially British centres, and not per- 
fect representations of the whole coun- 
try. National sentiment in the proper 
sense of the term is out of the ques- 
tion, Canada not being a nation but a 
colonial dependency; unless, indeed, 
there is an anticipation of indepen- 
dence. Anti-American feeling is cul- 
vated, as was said before, in certain 
circles; but of actual shrinking from 
association with Americans, social, 
commercial, or industrial, there is no 
visible sign. Resentment of the treat- 
ment of Canada by the framers of 
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Dingley and McKinley tariffs there 
well may be. If it had been the set 
purpose of the tariff-makers at Wash- 
ington to force into existence an an- 
tagonistic nationality on the northern 
border of the United States, they could 
not have adopted a_ better course. 
That Canadians, when they were ex- 
cluded from the market of their own 
continent, must produce for a European 
market, and that their general interest 
and sentiments would take the course 
of their trade, was evident and could 
not be denied. But the argument made 
not the slightest impression on politi- 
cians who were mere delegates and 
agents of district and special interests. 
The French-Canadians, of course, have 
a little nationality of their own. 

Nobody who has lived both in a na- 
tion and in a dependency can, have 
failed to feel the difference in spirit 
between them. The colonial politician 
looks beyond the country for his high- 
est rewards, The Imperial title is an 
honor above any which his own fel- 
low citizens can confer. The social 
aspirations of the wealthy class gener- 
ally point to the aristocratic and fash- 
ionable centre of the Imperial metrop- 
olis. Rarely does the wealthy colonist 
aspire, as not a few Americans do, to 
the character of a great citizen. The 
lot of a colonial dependency as a mem- 
ber of a mighty Empire may be higher 
than that of a nation of the second 
order, but its character cannot be the 
same. Perhaps there is some feeling 
of this sort in the minds of those who 
pine to change the present status for 
that of Imperial federation. 

The writer brought with him to Can- 
ada the opinion of her destiny and that 
of the other British Colonies generally 
accepted in those days, which was that 
they were in training to be free nations 
and encircle their common parent with 
offspring the images of herself in all 
that had made her happy, glorious, and 
useful to humanity. This surely was 
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not a mean idea, or one which at all 
partook of the sentiment of Lord Bea- 
consfield, who confidentially called the 
Colonies millstones round the neck of 
England, and continued to speak of 
them in the same strain in private, as 
his great friend Sir W. Gregory tells 
us, to the end of his life. A new-comer 
was naturally drawn to what was 
called the “Canada First” party, a par- 
ty consisting chiefly of young men 
warmly patriotic and looking forward 
more or less definitely to independence, 
It seemed a good thing to have two ex- 
periments in democracy, the more so 
as flaws have been clearly revealed in 
the American Constitution. An inde- 
pendent Canada would, as has already 
been said, have been perfectly safe 
from molestation on the part of her 
powerful neighbor. If one or two 
“tail-twisters” in Congress have said 
violent things, probably to catch the 
Irish vote, their words have had no 
weight. But the “Canada First” party, 
fat the crisis of its course, was deserted 
by its leaders. There followed the 
deaths of its two most active members, 
and the party melted away. Then 
came the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
extending the Dominion to the Pacific 
so as to interpose between its two ends 
a distance greater than the width of 
the Atlantic. Every vestige of unity, 
The Monthly Review. 
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such as seems requisite for the basis 
of nationality, geographical or commer- 
cial, was thus destroyed, while a con- 
nection was formed with territories in 
the North-West certain, as soon as 
Minnesota and Dakota overflowed, to 
be settled, as they are now being set- 
tled, by Americans. 

There is, however, no danger of vio- 
lent or precipitate changes unless 
Great Britain should be induced to de- 
clare war against the United States. 
What is wanted certainly, and without 
delay, by all but the monopolists on 
either side, is the renewal of commercial 
reciprocity, which involves no political 
change. For this a strong movement 
is now on foot, initiated, strange to say, 
by New England, the mother of Pro- 
tection, but extending also to other 
and especially North-Western States. 
Any British statesman who may 
succeed by proclaiming commercial 
war against the United States is 
defeating this movement; and at 
the same time in depriving Can- 
ada, even for two or three years, 
of the bonding privilege, while 
he taxes her for Imperial armaments 
and wars, may chance to find that he 
has played over again the part of Mr. 
Charles Townshend as a consolidator 
of the Empire. 

Goldwin Smith. 





THE GARDENS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
AND WHAT GREW IN THEM. 


From archeological experiences of 
the city and Campagna di Roma one 
may say that, wherever stucco-relief or 
actual fresco-work comes to iight, one 
finds depicted not only amorini or grot- 
teschi, but, with more or less. skiil, 
birds, flowers, garlands of fruit, or 
sometimes large shrubs, or even tall 


leafy trees. Now, these representa- 
tions as a rule are not merely formal 
leaves and flowers, not conventional 
foliage, such as we frequently see in 
Roman or early English architectural 
work; they are often actually identifi- 
able with this or that species or vari- 
ety of plants, which was sometimes fa- 








miliar, sometimes historic, and some- 
times positively sacred in the eyes of 
the ancient population of this city. 

What is even more to the point in 
view, these beautiful objects are de- 
picted with such vivid grace, and they 
betray, by form or coloring, such skil- 
ful observation on the part of the ar- 
tist, that we may reasonably conclude 
the people for whom they were painted 
must at least have delighted in gardens 
and the things which grew in them; 
in fact, were a people who loved Na- 
ture as their mother, rather more deep- 
ly than other sides of their known 
character would lead us to conjecture. 

When we go over an ancient house, 
whether in Rome or at Pompeii, we 
are tempted to criticize the narrowness 
of the windows and the restricted area 
of their sleeping-rooms, for to us they 
appear “poky,” or quite impossible. 
‘But perhaps we ought to allow liber- 
ally for the fact that the owners passed 
much more of their lives out of doors 
than within them; in the sunny streets, 
in the airy porticoes, in the beautiful 
gardens; and, therefore, we should not 
translate these untoward evidences for 
proof of a dislike of fresh air. It 
seems more probable that when these 
artists are found, as at Livia’s Villa, 
representing these realistic leaves, flow- 
ers, and trees, instead of other orna- 
ments, they are following, as it were, 
a line of least resistance, and are ex- 
pressing some of that constant delight 
in the open-air life which they led, 
and in the things of nature which they 
most loved to observe and have about 
them. 

Again, if we clear for ourselves an 
imaginary path through the throng of 
imported divinities and cults (wor- 
shipped by the later Romans with so 
much sumptuosity, but so little sincer- 
ity), and go to the primitive deities 
adored by the early Latian peoples, we 
have no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that a large proportion of 
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their gods and goddesses may be re- 
ferred to the “powers” of the Vegetable 
world, not, as we should perhaps ex- 
pect, to the Military spirit. They were 
gods of the corn, the wine, the fruits 
and flowers; sylvani, or tree-spirits; 
Saturn, the sowing god; and Flora, 
goddess of the flower-world. And 
there, surely enough, we find (what at 
first may rather surprise us) Venus to 
be the garden-goddess (not the fatal 
temptress Aphrodite, of ‘‘a later dispen- 
sation”) to whom the myrtle is sacred, 
and with it the Vallis Murcia—the site 
of the Circus Maximus. Moreover we 
find Mars, the early god of Vegetation, 
the lord of the wheatfields, and having 
his first temple among them in the 
Campus Martius, and to whom the first 
month of the Roman year—the budding 
month—is sacred. His priests, or der- 
vishes, were called Salii, or leapers; 
and they had their meeting in chapter- 
houses on each of the hills of Rome. 
On the first of the new year they 
danced, singing their hymns, around 
the Palatine, and the height which they 
leaped was regarded as indicative as 
to the height to which Mars would al- 
low the new grain to grow. 

Venus, we find, had a temple dedi- 
cated to her in 293 B.C. and yet an- 
other in B.C. 265, upon the feast-day 
of the Vinalia Rustica. Moreover, 
April was considered to be her month, 
therefore very respectable authorities 
have considered that, besides being the 
goddess of gardens, vineyards also 
were regarded as being under her pro- 
lific surveillance and protection. But 
in any case she was the divinity to 
whom the owners of gardens and or- 
chards paid their vows. 

And this brings me to the considera- 
tion of the word “hortus.” For in 
early days it seems to have signified 
an orchard or a garden indifferently. 
And perhaps no argument is needed to 
persuade us, that, with an agricultural 
people such as the ancient Romans, 
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the garden was for a long period a 
purely practical adjunct to the resi- 
dence; the necessary and increasingly 
important companion to the house 
which it supplied; and the refuse of 
which fed the dog and the pig. We 
may thus at the same time take for 
certain that this humble position was 
fulfilled by it long years before it be- 
came so matured as to give birth to 
the separate flower-garden. What 
flowers, sacred and others, were 
grown, probably grew as strips in what 
we should call a kitchen-garden. 

The villa, of course, had no being as 
yet. Pliny’ states that he finds no 
mention of a villa in the XII. Tables, 
‘nusquam nominatur villa,’ but only 
the word “hortus,” signifying the “bina 
jugera,” or two acres inheritable by 
the heir to the house. 

In those early times of this city, the 
woodlands, with their dark ilex shad- 
ows and gnarled trunks, were not re- 
garded as places of delight and attrac- 


tion; they were not yet “vocales” or 
“venerabiles,” so much as dangerous, 
black,and oracular,as were our own for- 
ests to the medizeval mind; they were 
looked upon with awe and fear, as 
“selve oscure,” “caligantes nigra formi- 


dine.” In them you would be likely 
to meet wild beasts, bandits, or appari- 
tions. But, besides these, there were 
many strips of woodland, or at any 
rate preserved portions left over from 
clearings, which were consecrated to 
one or other divinity, which might nei- 
ther be cut nor utilized for ‘mast’ 
or fuel, by man or pig, without due 
and formal act of expiation. Such 
were the “nemus” and the “lucus”—a 
subject for separate treatment. 

So, too, in the garden, there came to 
be cultivated plants which, besides be- 
ing good for food, were raised for 
ritual uses, garlands, decorations, and 
sacrificial fuel, and also, no doubt, for 
salves and medicines. 

1H.N. lib. xix. cap. 19. 
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The semi-volcanic soil of Rome pos- 
sesses innate genius for growing good 
vegetables. For variety of salads, no 
city in Europe should excel Rome; 
though it may be thought that the ho- 
tel-keepers might, rather oftener than 
they do, permit their guests to experi- 
ence these pleasant possibilities. Yet 
it is certain that, in the early days to 
which I am referring, the number of 
fruits and vegetables was strictly lim- 
ited, as compared with imperial and 
modern days, when importations from 
all parts of the then known world con- 
tinually arrived to enrich both garden 
and cuisine of the Roman house or 
villa. It is perhaps impossible now to 
determine precisely all the strictly in- 
digenous vegetables which the early 
Romans used—I mean in those days 
when the meat-meal occurred but once 
a day, and when libations were made, 
not yet with wine, but with milk or 
honey. 

Referring to those days of simplicity, 
Varro says “avi et atavi nostri, cum 
allio ac cepe eorum verba olerent, tamen 
optime animati erant”: i.e., vigorous 
folks as they were, our forebears fla- 
vored their speech with onion and gar- 
lic; and if we turn for a moment to the 
origins of some of the most aristocratic 
names in Roman history—the Fabii, 
the Ceepiones, the Lentuli, and the Pi- 
sones—we shall find that they rather 
corroborate the suggested homeliness 
of the national beginnings. 

It can scarcely be said that if one 
hears a person addressed as Mr. Bean 
the fact necessarily impresses us; yet, 
if in Ceesar’s day a Roman had heard 
one of his neighbors addressed as “Fa- 
bius,” he would have become aware 
that the person so addressed was a 
member of the most aristocratic of the 
clans; albeit in that period the harm- 
less, necessary bean had come to be 
considered as food only fit for peasants 
and gladiators. In the Louvre—or was 
it in the Hermitage?—I once saw a 











golden crown fashioned of bean-leaves 
which had been taken from an Italian 
tomb, and which, doubtless, had 
adorned the brows of some once-re- 
vered personage, and the thought came 
from the olden time: Was he, by 
chance, of the valiant Fabii, one of 
whom erected a triumphal stone arch 
on the Sacra Via, three hundred of 
whom once perished together in the 
Veientine war? 

At the feast of the goddess Carna, in 
her temple on the Ceelian, used to be 
offered a mess of beans. Ovid explains 
this custom by saying that when her 
cult was instituted the Latin soil pro- 
duced only beans and spelt. But Mac- 
robius tells us further that beans were 
looked upon as a great source of vi- 
tality: quod his mazxime rebus vires cor- 
poris roborentur; otherwise, the origin 
then of our phrase, “full of beans.” 
He says also that the Kalends of June 
were called Fabariz because beans 
were then ripe and were called for in 
sacrificial rites.*. Pliny says that in the 
administration of justice, a black bean 
signified condemnation, while a white 
one meant “not guilty.” The black 
variety was also much used as a fu- 
neral offering to the Lemures, and was 
laid in tombs. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that however much it had 
become despised in Imperial days, in 
preceding periods the bean had been 
one of the most important plants of the 
Roman garden. 

But the Fabii were by no means the 
only illustrious family deriving their 
name from a garden vegetable. The 
Cepiones owed theirs to c@pa—an 
onion; the Lentuli theirs to lens, the 
lentil; while the Pisones derived theirs 
from “pisum,” the pea; moreover, 
Cicero, the cognomen of Marcus Tul- 
lius, like that of Professor Ceci to-day, 
is from cicer, the chick-pea. In Satire 
V. 177, Persius tells us that at the 
feast of Flora vetches, beans, and lu- 


2 Saturnal, i. 123. 
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pines were scattered broadcast among 
the populace gathered together in the 
Circus Maximus. The significance of 
this was doubtless the same as that 
intended by the rice, peas, and beans 
still thrown at weddings in various 
countries. 

The potato was, of course, wanting 
to the Roman garden, but Cato consid- 
ered the cabbage (brassica) to be the 
very king of vegetables, and it is likely 
that many varieties of the plant were 
cultivated already in his day. Brassica 
est que omnibus holeribus antistat,’ and 
he liked it both cooked and raw, 
dressed with vinegar. The best kind 
of artichokes (cinara) came from Car- 
thage, whence had been imported the 
malum Punicum, or pomegranate; and 
also, apparently, the finest figs. For 
one recollects the clever use made by 
the same Cato of a bunch of quite 
fresh Carthaginian figs, which, being 
suddenly produced from beneath his 
toga, were intended to convince his 
hearers that great Carthage was be- 
come too near a commercial rival in 
the Mediterranean for the security of 
Rome. 

Feniculum or fennel, 
lettuce—both of them, with the 
Phoenicians, sacred to Adonis—were 
regarded, as they still are here, as par- 
ticularly good for the ‘“‘Minister of the 
Interior,” and also as sleep-producers. 
Venus is said to have salved the 
wounds of Adonis with lettuce. Pliny 
mentions a family who were not 
ashamed of their name, in fact a 
branch of the Gens Valeria: Lactucini. 
Pumpkin (cucurbita) and cucumber 
(cucumis) may both have been culti- 
vated in quite early times. The Em- 
peror Tiberius, probably a carefully 
temperate man, at one time is said to 
have eater cucumber daily. JIntybus, 
or endive, and wild asparagus were 
greatly esteemed, though the latter was 
thought inferior to a kind grown at 
5Cato, R. R. 156. 


and lactuca, 
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Ravenna, and to that brought from 
Germany.* 

I turn from these yegetables, how- 
ever to the fruit-trees, which in early 
days must perforce have been rare, 
perhaps including only apples, pears, 
certain nuts, together with the almond 
and the fig, and even these came to 
Rome chiefly from other districts in 
Italy, such as Picenum, Nola, and Ta- 
ranto. The malum Punicum or pome- 
granate, which has always thriven in 
Roman soil, was no doubt a very early 
introduction from Carthage, perhaps 
by way of Sicily; and of course, the 
olive was regarded almost as native 
though brought up from Campania by 
one of the Licinian Gens.° But so 
much during the later Republic did the 
Romans apply themselves to fructi- 
culture that some ancient writers even 
go so far as to describe Italy (as some 
have called England) one great or- 
chard: ut tota pomarium videatur. At 
that period rich amateurs vied with 
one another in the culture of apples 
and vines, and after Lucullus had in- 
troduced the cherry from Cerasus (on 
his way home from his campaign 
against Mithridates) of that fruit 
also; so that we hear of malum Claudi- 
anum, Appianum, Cestianum, of Vitis 
Licinia, Sergia, Cominia, and finally of 
Cerasa Juniana, Aproniana, and Plini- 
ana. The bericocca, or apricot, is men- 
tioned by various authors as malum 
precor.' Peaches multiplied, while 
chestnuts, pistacium* from Spain, nuts 
from Thasos, and quinces from Crete, 
formed the integral portions of the fes- 
tive repast. 

But, meantime, what was happening 
to the primitive Roman garden? It is 
obvious that powerful influences were 
operating all on the side of its elabora- 
tion. What, indeed, in Roman life did 
not begin to feel, or could resist, the 
electric forces of increased wealth? 


Sib. xv. 2, 4, 6. 
7 Dioscorides, 1. 165. 


4 Plin, H.N. xix. 61. 
* Varro, R. R. 1. 2. 
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The spread of education, the importa- 
tion of Greek teachers and semi-orien- 
tal habits, foreign wares and foreign 
plants, and foreign gods, both after the 
Punic wars, and especially after the 
conquest of Greece, fatally affected 
the simplicity of Roman life, and the 
spirit that haunted the Roman garden 
likewise felt the change, as did Venus, 
the garden-goddess herself, and Mars, 
the god of the wheatfields. To simple 
utility was given for partner costiy or- 
nament. 

Then perfumes, derived from special- 
ly cultivated flowers, began to obtain 
recognition in fashionable life, and in- 
cense was more freely burned in the 
temples. And I must confess that if 
the Tuscan dealers in perfumes and 
pot-pourris thronged the Vicus Tuscus 
leading into the Forum, the immediate 
vicinity of the Cloaca Maxima was not 
altogether an inappropriate situation 
for the centre of their commerce. In 
the words of our own poet, all the 
spices of Arabia might sometimes fail 
to sweeten that little spot. From sim- 
ple burnt laurel, verbena (herba sabina), 
and juniper, people advanced to the 
use of Cilician crocus, myrrh, costum 
speciosum, and cinnamon. 

At the same time liqueurs were re- 
sorted to, and we find myrtle wine, 
palm-wine, and mastic made from wild 
lentisk, from which toothpicks like- 
wise were cut. Absinthe was favored, 
especially that imported from the 
Black Sea;* also mint, thyme, and 
anise. The stamens of the crocus were 
kept for coloring the dishes.” 

But the garden itself probably most 
felt the change when the architecture of 
the house underwent improvement by 
the addition of the Greek peristylium 
or colonnaded court. Houses with no 
peristylium still kept their flower-gar- 
dens at the rear; as may be seen in the 
houses of Pansa, Epidius Rufus, and 


8H. N. xili. 5, 10. °* Plin. xiv. 19, xxvi. 58. 


10 Ovid, Fast. 1. 75. 
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that of the surgeon at Pompeii; al- 
though in the latter instance both peri- 
stylium and rear-garden occur, the lat- 
ter behind the former. In fact, the 
more precious or flowering portion of 
the garden was transferred to the peri- 
stylium, which it brightly adorned and 
made fragrant, and where it could be 
enjoyed by the entire household. 

Of course, matters did not stop here. 
Enrichments of various kinds present- 
ly supervened in the peristylium, or 
close, by the addition of carven well- 
heads, fountains and statues, and the 
marble-lined “impluvium” or tank, in 
which, later on, were placed roots of 
scented lilies brought from the rivers 
of Africa. Finally, there came over 
artists who covered the court of the 
rich man with frescoes in brilliant 
panels. And in this manner, it seems 
to me at least, the Roman pleasure- 
garden may have had its “genesis.” It 
was an expansion of the garden in the 
peristyle. 

But although some such pleasure- 
gardens, on quite a limited scale, 
marked the evolution from the mere 
strip of flower-garden—marked, that is 
to say, the superior rank and estima- 
tion put upon the place for flowers—the 
authorities practically agree in regard- 
ing Lucullus as the real creator of the 
great princely pleasure-garden, a place 
of sumptuous private entertainment. 
And I shall presently come to refer 
more closely to this. The example of 
the millionaire was certainly imitated 
with rapidity, on a smaller scale, by all 
the rich and leisured folk of the suc- 
ceeding times. 

Varro" says: “Saturi fiamus ex Africa 
et Sardinia,” and he complaims that 
the most fruitful districts of the land 
are being converted into these pleas- 
ure-gardens, and that the operation is 
attended by increasing dearness of the 
cereals. And, but little later than 


uR. R. il. 20. 
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this,” we find Horace lamenting that 
the luxury of possessing myrtle-woods, 
violet-beds, and plantations of roses 
has become so general that there is 
scarcely room for the cultivation of 
more useful plants. ‘Truly we do not 
often find a poet deliberately regretting 
that the cabbage gives way to the 
rose, or the onion to the violet. 

And this, perforce, brings me to an 
agreeable point in my subject, namely, 
the consideration of the amazing (but 
who will say undue?) importance at- 
tained in Roman civilization by the 
Rose. There seems to have been no 
known period when the rose was not 
at home with the Romans. It belongs 
to their earliest traditions, and it flour- 
ished wherever they conquered. For 
they grew roses and imported them 
also. They raised them from seeds 
and likewise from runners, or threads 
‘of root. They knew all about graft- 
ing onto wild stocks, all about budding, 
pruning, and fumigating. Yet notwith- 
standing the favoring climate, the de- 
mand for this national passion of theirs 
could not be supplied. 

Roses were planted both singly and 
in groups, sometimes actually in whole 
plantations, and thus arose even a pro- 
fession of rose-merchants. They pos- 
sibly used glass-houses for the more 
delicate kinds*— 


wee 
Condita sic puro numerantur lilia vitro, 


Sic prohibet teneras gemma latere 


rosas, 


—so as to save them from frost. The 
culture of roses commenced in Febru- 
ary. Of the various species raised, 
the Campanian was the earliest; later 
appeared the scented Milesian rose and 
the rose of Palestrina; while the Car- 
thaginian roses bloomed every month 
and were called “monthly roses.” For 
its sweet powerful oil, the rose of Cy- 
rene was highly esteemed, and the 


12 Odes, Il. xv. 5. 
18 Martial, Ep. IV. xxii. 5, 6. 
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twice-flowering littie roses of Psstum 
held great favor. 

At first the Romans possessed but 
three or four sorts; the wild hedge- 
rose, the musk-rose, the pimpernel- 
leaved rose, and the Gallica. In 
Pliny’s day, however, he is able to 
enumerate ten varieties of garden-rose, 
having for coloring white, light pink, 
crimson, and yellow. Zell points out 
how much they were given to planting 
roses, by referring to sums of money 
given by grateful children to celebrate 
the return of their parents (after trav- 
el) by the planting of a new rose.* A 
soldier also gives money to plant a 
rose on the day he returned from the 
war. Ina will a bequest is made by 
the testator that three myrtles and 
three roses be planted upon each suc- 
cessive anniversary of his birthday. 
Tacitus tells us that the deservedly ill- 
fated Vitellius beheld the dreadful bat- 
tle-field of Bedriacum, near Cremona, 
strewn with laurels and roses. It was 
the custom to sprinkle the ashes of the 
departed with wine, incense, and rose- 
leaves, before placing them in the fu- 
neral urn. The graves of relations 
were most religiously decked out with 
roses—‘‘purpureosque jacit  flores,”— 
and on the 23rd. of May was celebrated 
each year a Rose-feast for the depart- 
ed. It finished with a banquet in 
which roses were distributed to each 
of the partakers, and these were, preés- 
ently, thrown upon the tombs. Plenty 
of inscriptions relating to this will be 
found in C. J. L. iii. 662, 754. And this 
féte des roses appears to have main- 
tained its influence until it passed into 
Christian usage.” 

There were in actual fact four days 
in the year upon which the flower-gar- 
dens were heavily taxed for supplies— 
“solemnia sacrificia”; (1) Birthday; (2) 
Parentalia (February 13); (8) Rosalia; 

4 Epigraph. i. 107, and EF. Fr. Wustemann, 


Unterbaltungen aus der alten Welt fur Garten- 
und Blumenfreunde, 37-68. 
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(4) Dies viole.* The outsides of all the 
monuments were adorned on these oc- 
casions with roses and violets, while 
the lamps were lit within them.” There 
is a sarcophagus in the Capitoline’ Mu- 
seum, whereon the Genius of Life 
holds in her hand a wreath of roses. 

Again, in ordinary life the joy of 
roses entered largely; for the cushions 
were filled with rose-leaves in the 
triclinia, and the floor was often strewn 
with them. ! 

Nero caused roses to pour their rare 
perfumes from the vault of the ban- 
queting-hall in his “golden house” 
upon his guests. Lampridius tells us, 
in his Life of Heliogabalus, that the 
beds and pavements of the palace 
(Flavian) were strewn with flowers— 
violets, lilies, hyacinths, narcissi, and 
roses—when Heliogabalus feasted; and 
from this to suffocating his guests with 
them was perhaps no very great step. 
A little later, the Emperor Carinus (281 
A.D.) had caravans of roses from Mi- 
lan; while in the south whole shiploads 
of them were wafted continually across 
the sea from Alexandria and New Car- 
thage. It is pleasant to fancy our- 
selves falling in the track of one of 
those vessels at night upon the starlit 
sea, These must surely have been 
dried roses and their leaves! 

And once again, another use for 
roses: on festival days the statues of 
the gods were crowned with wreaths 
of roses; and if the head of the statue 
could not be reached, then _ the 
crown was laid at the feet. The por- 
traits of all beloved persons were like- 
wise wreathed with roses; while the 
paths of triumphant warriors were 
strewn with them, or they were flung 
into the chariot as it passed on the 
route through the Forum up to the 
Capitol. Moreover, the rose was re- 
garded as the symbol of reserve or si- 

Cf. Bellermann, Die altesten christlichen 


Begrabnisstatten, p. 16, st. 5. 
1% C, I, L. iv. 9626. 


117 Ovid, Fast. ii. 539. ‘Sv. 127, tom. ii. 471. 
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lence, or typical of the secrecy of a 
trusted friend. The Anthologia Latina 
contains an epigram” regarding the 
“Intercourse of Persons in Love,” and 
it is said that a custom “sometimes” 
prevailed of suspending a rose above 
the company. This action was intend- 
ed to show that what was uttered there 
must not pass outside; hence “sub 
rosa.” At Baise, when people went out 
on water-parties, they used even to 
sprinkle the sea with roses, as if it 
were the path of the God of Love. 

But the adoration of the rose did 
not end here! 

It was used by the maitres de cuisine 
with quinces as an essence for delicate 
dishes. Apicius even made rose-souf- 
flées and rose-salads. The globules of 
dew were swept off roses with a bird’s 
feather and mixed with wines and 
liqueurs. Pliny gives a recipe for rose- 
wine,” and baths of rose wine and 
absinthe were a vicious novelty intro- 
duced by the Syrian Heliogabalus. 

But from the interesting literature 
of the rose I must cut myself adrift 
here to return but briefly to the sump- 
tuous and ever more sumptuous gar- 
dens which grew it, and let it breathe 
softly through their dark avenues of 
ilex and along their white marble col- 
onnades and pergule; gardens that far 
surpass anything of the kind now to 
be found here or elsewhere. (1) For 
in these, dropping, terrace by terrace, 
down the slopes of the Capo-le-Case, 
the Gregoriana, and Sistina, for ex- 
ample, there occurred in the gardens 
of Lucullus (as perfected later by Va- 
lerius Asiaticus) magnificent avenues of 
carefully cropped ilex, box, cypress, 
and bay, overshadowing marvellous 
fountains, and interrupted here and 
there by graceful temples, shrines, and 
porticoes, along which the roses and 
jasmine twined and garlanded them- 
selves, and where the swallows and 

1% y. 127, tom. ii. 471. 


1 Plin. H. N. xiv. 10, 19. 
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swifts coursed up and down in the 
dazzling Roman sunlight. There, too, 
stood that marvellous Hall of Apollo, 
wherein Lucullus once feasted Cicero 
and Pompey at the cost of 50,000 
drachmez. There also, later, Messalina 
desperately took refuge with her 
mother, Lepida, and presently heard 
the garden-gates behind her being beat- 
en and broken open by the centurion, 
Euodus, who had come to make an end 
of her. Some of the mosaic floors that 
have felt the feet and been swept by 
the garments of the great people of 
those days, are still lying in situ, ob- 
scured beneath No. 57 in the Via Sis- 
tina and No. 46 in the Via Gregoriana. 
From one of its multitude of pedestals 
or niches came forth the well-known 
“Slave sharpening his blade,” in the 
Uffizi at Florence. The head of Ulys- 
ses in the Vatican was likewise found 
when digging the foundation for the 
cipollino column that now stands in the 
Piazza di Spagna. 

(2) Trinita dei Monti, the Villa Med- 
ici, and the Pincian were included in 
gardens of similar splendid character 
belonging to the Achilii; and here, in 
1868, besides nymphea, porticoes, and 
hemicycles, was found a votive tablet 
dedicated to “Sylvanus” by Tychicus, 
freedman of Manius Acilius Glabrio, 
the keeper of his gardens.” 

(3) Below these, towards the Piazza 
del Popolo, succeeded the gardens of 
the Domitii, wherein was buried Nero. 
That Emperor’s demon, it is well 
known, was supposed to haunt that 
spot, even as late as the twelfth cen- 
tury; and the crows which then roosted 
in a walnut-tree over his tomb were re- 
garded by Pope Paschal the Second 
as creatures connected but too inti- 
mately with the certain abode of the 
first persecutor of the Church, and he 
cut it down. 

(4) Across the city, on the Esquiline 


2° Cf. Ersilia Caetani, ‘Il Monte Pincio,’ Mis- 
cellanea Archreologica, 1891, p. 211. 
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were spread the Lamian Gardens, 
through which the Via Merulana now 
runs, adjoining those of Meecenas, 
which became, as had most of those 
splendid homes of tragedy, Imperial 
property by means of successive confis- 
cations. There crazy Caligula _ re- 
ceived the Jewish embassy headed by 
Philo of Alexandria, and thither his 
body, covered with the red wounds 
made by Cheerea’s dagger, was brought 
in January A.D. 41 from the crypto- 
porticus on the Palatine, where he had 
bled te death, shrieking maniacally on 
the pavement. 

(5) Adjoining those were spread out 
the rival gardens of the rich Statilii, 
which in the fourth century were 
owned in part by the famous Vettius 
Agorius Pretextatus, as his inscribed 
leaden pipes have revealed. In earlier, 
days Agrippina coveted these gardens 
from the son of that Statilius who 
built the amphitheatre in Rome, and so 
effectually did she calumniate him 
that he satisfied her cupidity by con- 
veniently suiciding. 

(6) Again, in Regio VI., at that por- 
tion of the city towards the Porta Pia 
(now occupied by the Via Boncom- 
pagni and Via Salustiana) were spread 
out the favorite Imperial gardens of 
the Flavian Emperors, once those of 
the millionaire historian, Sallust. There 
the excellent Emperor Nerva ended his 
too brief reign. Their beautiful situa- 
tion and the fine air prevailing there 
during the summer, as well as the mag- 
nificent arena, the Porticus Milliaren- 
sis and circus (to which belonged the 
obelisk now adorning Trinit&é dei Mon- 
ti), recommended these gardens to num- 
bers of the later Emperors. Vopiscus 
(in his account of Aurelian, the builder 
of the walls) says that Emperor pre- 
ferred living there to residing on the 
Palatine, and that, although not en- 
joying very good health, Aurelian took 
daily the exercise of horse-riding. Their 
splendor, however, was doomed to sur- 
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vive but little more than one hundred 
years later. For, albeit walled in, it so 
happened that Alaric, the Gothic con- 
queror, encamped with his army just 
outside the Porta Salaria; and certain 
traitors within the city taking the gate 
by a sudden assault, the Gothic army 
was let in, and fire was set immediate- 
ly to all the houses and buildings near 
it, including the villa of Sallust. Pro- 
copius says, “The greater part of these 
buildings remain half-burnt, even now, 
in my time.” So the beauty of those 
famous gardens perished in 409-10 A.D. 

But were one to pass in procession, 
jewel by jewel, along all the splendid 
girdle of luxurious gardens that en- 
compassed Imperial Rome, it would not 
only occupy more space than would be 
proper, but readers would at the same 
time be constrained, I think, to come 
to the conclusion, to which I am my- 
self driven, that with all their gran- 
deur and beauty combined there pre- 
vailed also considerable monotony and 
repetition of forms; that one garden 
with porticoes much imitated another, 
though on a different scale, all around 
Rome, the same architectural mould- 
ings being repeated in various marbles; 
that there was in fact a notable pov- 
erty of invention, which (to the Roman 
mind), however, was sufficiently atoned 
for by excessive expense and ostenta- 
tion. We should surely have been 
wearied with the oppressive costliness, 
by the bewildering wealth, and by the 
deadly want of contrast! For, apart 
from the eternal colonnades and fish- 
ponds, fountains and marble seats and 
statues, monotony, if not vulgarity, 
must have tyrannized over us in the 
over-prized achievements of the “to- 
piarius” or “arborator,” that highly 
salaried pleacher, who cut and tortured 
trees of divers kinds into various de- 
formities then most prized or fashiona- 
ble. For his duty was not confined 
to interminable neat box-edging and 
pruning, but he imitated in the living 
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materials furnished by the garden the 
forms of sculpture and of architecture. 
He literally grew colonnades, he fash- 
ioned obelisks of box, cypress, or ilex. 
He not only flattered his lord and mas- 
ter by inscribing his name in odorifer- 
ous herbs, or gorgeous flowers, that 
startled the garden with occasional 
tours de force, but he actually trimmed 
trees into family portraits, or even those 
of historical characters; he transformed 
bushes and thick-foliaged shrubs into 
the fantastic likeness of ships, lions, 
bears, and birds. And these rather 
degenerate “conceits” and extrava- 
gances met with profound appreciation 
and were rewarded with increase of 
wages by the same individuals who, 
having tired of mere gladiatorial fights 
with wild beasts in the Coliseum, only 
derived real thrills from such uncanny 
performances as fights between women 
and dwarfs, or women with each other. 
Pliny says the gardeners were the best- 
paid of ali workers. 

But, not to dwell too much upon this 
less attractive aspect of the wondrous 
gardens of Imperial Rome, let me draw 
to a close by referring to one of their 
more important features, namely the 
nature and variety of the trees grown 
in them, the trees which after all 
formed the beautiful relieving back- 
ground to those statues, those crystal 
fountains, and the colored marble 
buildings! And, in passing, let me re- 
mark how inordinate an influence the 
ancients ascribed in garden operations 
to the moon! For just as Epicurus 
had attributed a finer flavor to oysters 
fished up under a waning moon, so the 
Roman gardener and his master con- 
sidered that apples and other fruits 
acquired a far finer color and relish 
when plucked at that season. They 
also considered that unless the cypress 
and pine tree they felled for building 


21 This much-prized shrub was one of the at- 
tractions of the Palatine house of Lucius Cras- 
sus, whom Cicero nicknamed the ‘Palatine 
Venus.’’ The orator, however, purchased the 
house himself later on. In the peristylium 
flourished six lotus-trees which survived many 
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purposes or for other needs were cut 
beneath a cadent moon, the timber was 
liable to rot. 

And, vice versa, all planting, all sow- 
ing of cereals and vegetables, had to 
be done while the moon increased. 
They also calculated very carefully as 
to north and south aspects, winter and 
summer suns, light or shade, for the 
bettering of their plants. Moreover, 
they took extraordinary pains with ir- 
rigation, pruning, and the dressing of 
beds; they carried on continual war 
with ants, snails, and earthworms, by 
means of sulphur fumigations, soot- 
scatterings, ashes, and _  oil-dregs. 
Around infected vines or other fruit- 
trees they burned pitch, galbanum, 
roots of lilies, and stag horn; and 
planting a fresh plot of ground, they 
rooted up the too aggressive “aspho- 
dels,” just as the farm folk still do on 
the Campagna, for two years running, 
placing the bulbs in great heaps and 
consuming them entirely. 

The frescoes in the Villa of Livia at 
Prima Porta, at the house on the Pala- 
tine, and many of those found at Pom- 
peii, have supplemented for us the not 
too abundant information contained in 
passages up and down the classical 
poets and littérateurs; writings, there- 
fore, have been illustrated by recap- 
tured paintings. More than three score 
ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers 
represented in these wall pictures have 
been already identified and catalogued; 
and many, let us hope, will still be 
added to the file. Suffice to mention 
that they used hedges as well as lat- 
tice work. The latter was made of 
reeds or canes, and the best kinds of 
the former were of cornel and pome- 
granate interwoven with roses or 
thorn. Above the hedges, juniper, cy- 
press, cedar, stone-pines, bay-laurels, 
planes, chestnuts, lotus diospyros,™ 


masters. We bear of Cecina Largus proudly 
showing them to his friends in A.D. 42. The 
plant is still known around Naples as ‘‘Legno 
Santo”’’ or ‘‘Holy-wood."’ A more famous speci- 
men was for generations the sacred tree of the 
Vestal Convent. 
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walnuts, acacias, and figs lifted them- 
selves; while beyond them ran even 
alleys of trimmed ilex and cork trees, 
along which the insinuating zephyrs 
travelled, mingling the breath of myr- 
tle, narcissus, and rose. 

And all these timber-trees were em- 
ployed by the growers for many vari- 
ous and special purposes. But I must 
content myself with one or two of those 
purposes. For the ancients seem to 
have counted good pine and cypress 
wood the equal of cedar and ebony. 
For strength, for odor, for beauty, for 
durability, these were held to be be- 
yond praise. One is reminded that 
Plato wished the laws and statutes of 
Athens to be inscribed on tables of 
sacred cypress-wood, which he consid- 
ered was longer-lived than bronze. The 
doors of the Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus were of this wood, and were said 
to have lasted four hundred years. The 
other day an architectural fragment 
was found in the Forum by Commen- 
datore Boni which may be called a 
document in stone, although it contains 
not a single letter of any inscription. 
It, however, spoke yolumes. It is a 
portion of the marble jamb of the door 
of the Temple of Vesta, containing, be- 
sides the typical Corinthian mouldings, 
the semi-circular groove in which 
turned the hinge. 
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In examining it, I noticed that there 
is no metal staining of any kind on the 
marble. From this it is legitimate to 
deduce that the door itself was prob- 
ably not made of bronze in this in- 
stance, but, like many ancient doors, of 
wood. This wood will have been cedar 
or cypress, as being woods both sacred 
and resisting insect depredation better 
than any other. More probably it was 
of the latter. We have several splen- 
did specimens still remaining in Rome 
of Roman bronze doors. They occur 
at the west front of the Lateran, at the 
Lateran Baptistry, and at SS. Cosma 
and Damiano in the Forum; but, as far 
as I know, we have but one example 
of truly ancient wooden doors, and they 
it is just possible, are the very oldest 
wooden doors in the world. I refer to 
those of Santa Sabina on the Aventine, 
which, though restored in later times, 
belong to the fifth century. They are 
made of cypress wood, probably from 
trees two or three hundred years old, 
at least, when felled at that period. 
Hence, in their oldest portions, these 
doors take us back at least to the date 
of Aurelian and the walls around 
Rome. Moreover, they may have been 
made from specially prized trees in the 
villa garden of some wealthy patron of 
the early Church. 

St. Clair Baddeley. 
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“They are so dreadfully far away,” 
she murmured plaintively—‘ever so 
much further away than they used to 
be.” ' 

Her words—the expression of a 
thought which almost without her yo- 
lition had framed itself in speech—fell 


upon the heavy quiet of the veranda 
softly as a sigh. 

The man in the long canechair at her 
side started, dropped the book which 
he had been reading upon his knee, 
keeping a finger on the page to mark 
his place, and gazed at her vaguely 
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through absorbed, half-seeing eyes un- 
der a knitted brow. He was trying, 
with obvious effort, to make the words 
which bad filtered into his ears stamp 
some actual impression upon a brain 
deeply engaged in other things. His 
was a gnarled and rugged face, fur- 
rowed by hard lines such as care, re- 
sponsibility, and thought are wont to 
trace. During the slight pause which 
supervened before he spoke the world 
without, under the luminous darkness 
of the tropic night, seemed to pant 
through the hot, still, scent-laden air, 
as though spent with travail. The in- 
sistent notes of insects were blent in a 
rumor of sound, faint yet restless. 
Somewhere in the distance savage 
drums pulsed and throbbed. 

“Who is further from what?’ he 


asked. 

“Oh, nothing, dear,” said the woman 
“I didn’t mean to 
only thinking 


with a half-sigh. 
interrupt you. I was 
aloud.” 

“But what was it you said?’ he in- 
sisted. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. 
being stupid.” 

“I wish you would tell me,” he 
urged, laying the book aside with a 
reluctance which his masculine clumsi- 
ness had not the wit to conceal. “I 
want to know.” 

“I was only saying what I have said 
a thousand times—that they are so 
dreadfully far away; that they are so 
much further off than they used to 
be.” 

“The children?” he queried, and his 
voice fell at the word. 

“The children,” she assented with a 
sort of yearning tenderness, her hands 
knotted about her knee, her eyes gaz- 
ing out unseeingly into the darkness 
of the night. 

There was again a slight pause be- 
fore he spoke, and a little puff of ex- 
hausted breeze, hot and empty to the 
lungs as the draught from a furnace, 


I was only 
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brought the thrumming of the drums 
nearer for an instant, the savage 
rhythm rising in menacing clamor to 
sink again into a far-away pulse-beat. 

“I don’t understand,” he said. ““They 
have always been at the other end of 
the earth.” In his voice there was 
the bitterness of pain. 

“It isn’t the distance,” she said. “It 
is that they are growing away from us. 
They aren’t now the children we parted 
from three years ago. We don’t even 
know what they are like.” 

The man winced. 

“I wish you would go Home, dar- 
ling,” he said. “I should get on all 
right, and—and I should see them 
through your eyes.” 

“Yes, and you would work twelve 
hours a day, and read all meal-time, or 
forget that there is such a thing as 
food, and the servants would maltreat 
you, and you would never notice it, 
and then you would get ill, and—— 
Oh, it is all impossible! Don’t ask me 
to leave you. I can’t do it. Any- 
thing is better than that.” 

She rose from her chair, walked to 
his side, seated herself upon a stool, 
and rested her head against his knee, 
holding his strong, sensitive hands in 
her soft fingers. 

“God bless you, sweetheart,” he said 
grufiy. “I’m not worth it all, and— 
Oh, you ought to go Home! I wish 
you would go Home!” 

He had an inconsequent feeling that 
if she and the little ones were together 
in the pleasant English country, while 
he remained out there in the sun-glare 
to toil for them, all the pain, all the 
burden, would be his alone. Endur- 
ance would be easy, he thought, if he 
could take the whole suffering upon 
himself—if he could be spared the sight 
of her agony, of all that she bore so 
bravely, so uncomplainingly, so patient- 
ly. He could never quite realize that 
to her separation from the children, 
bad as it was, would be outweighed 
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by that other pain which would be 
caused by separation from him. 

“You always say that,” she said now, 
almost indignantly. “You make it im- 
possible for me to speak to you about 
the children because, whenever I men- 
tion them, you cry out that I ought 
to go Home—that I ought to leave 
you.” 

“Oh, it is all such a mess!” he ex- 
claimed fiercely. “A man who is 
doomed to exile in the East—exile for 
all his days—has no right to ask any 
girl to share his life with him! What 
a monstrous selfishness it is! What a 
coxcomb a man must be who imagines 
even for a moment that his love—his 
love!—can compensate for all the sacri- 
fice, all the pain, all the... Oh, it’s 
incredible, incredible!” 

“And yet it does,” she said softly; 
and the pressure on his fingers tight- 
ened. 

“It doesn’t: it can’t! A man has his 
work, the work that claims him body 
and soul, the work which is the best 
anesthetic of all. A woman has noth- 
ing—only empty days—such long, cruel 
hours in which to think and think— 
empty days and such wofully empty 
arms.” 

“Don’t,” she whispered. “It is just 
as bad for you as for me;” and her 
voice was caught with sobs. 

Long they sat there, with the wilder- 
ness of the East lying around them, 
filled with sounds incomprehensible, 
mysterious, vaguely inimical, with the 
little drawing-room behind them gay 
with the prettinesses of dainty feminine 
contrivance, striking by contrast to its 
environment such a pathetic note in the 
very futility of the effort to create the 
illusion that exile is home for which it 
stood. Long the man petted, soothed, 
tried to comfort her, mocking himself 
grimly in his heart the while, because 
he knew that sorrow such as theirs is 
impossible of alleviation, while she 
sought bravely to cheat him and her- 
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self into a faith in a non-existent hap- 
piness. 

“When is your birthday?’ he asked 
inconsequently, when at last they 
rose up and turned towards their bed- 
room. 

“On the 15th of March—the month 
after next,” she said. “But what has 
that got to do with it?” 

“Nothing, darling,” he replied. “I 
was only wondering. Shall I ring for 
the boys to shut up the house?” 


Il. 


“Many happy returns of the day, 
sweetheart,” he said, coming into her 
bedroom, bearing in his arms a loaded 
tray. “See, I have brought you your 
chota hazri myself.” 

“Oh, and what is this parcel? How 
‘aciting’! as the children used to say. 
Give me your knife; I want to undo 
the string at once.” 

“Oh, no. Take your tea first. 
parcel will keep.” 

“It will do nothing of the sort. Give 
me your knife at once. Oh, you dar- 
ling! What a lovely silver bowl! Real] 
old workmanship. Why, it must have 
cost a mint, you extravagant boy.” 

He stooped to take the kiss she of- 
fered him in thanks, and then turned 
away rather shamefacedly. 

“Look inside it,” he said gruffly. 

She twisted off the lid, and found a 
folded piece of paper covered with his 
fine handwriting, and this is what she 
read:— 


The 


HOME. 


To My Own DARLING ON HEB 
BIRTHDAY. 


Cold and fog and a leaden sky 
O’er pavements drizzle-damped; 
The clatter of footsteps passing by, 
The coster’s yell and the street-boy’s 
cry, 
The roadway packed and cramped, 
The newsboys bawling the lists of the 
dead,— 
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’Tis a mightier, drearier, dingier 
Rome, 

That wonderful land where we twain 
were wed, 


—The land called Home, 


A nursery lit by the merriest sun, 
For two little sunbeams are there; 
A nursery ringing with laughter and 
fun, 
And the last, last 
never be done, 
And the pranks of an impish pair. 
Here’s General Buller astride of a 
stick, 
O’er the hearth-rug the cavalry 
speed— 
Turn away, dear Love, for the heart 
grows sick. 
To us that were Home indeed. 


romp that will 


Green-clad slopes, where the thatched 
huts cling; 

A sea that is smooth as glass; 
Forest on forest, where no birds sing 
As they sing at Home in the Eng- 

lish spring, 

When the dew is fresh on the grass. 

Merciless sunshine, pitiless glare 
Rack the land which we still must 
roam, 
But with thee at hand my days to 
share 
Exile itself is Home. 


A little sob from the bed caused him 
to turn about sharply upon his heel. 
Her face was pressed against the pil- 
low; her shoulders rose and fell; she 
was weeping very bitterly, very quiet- 
ly. In an instant he was at her side, 
his arms about her, his kisses upon her 
hair, while he cried out against him- 
self in fierce reproach for a dolt and 
a fool. 

“Don’t cry, darling,” he whispered. 
“I would not make you cry for worlds. 
I meant it to please you. What a 
stupid brute I am, thrusting my great 
clumsy finger into the open wound!” 

“It isn’t that—it isn’t that!’ she pro- 
tested, looking up at him through her 
tears. “I love them—they are beauti- 
ful. It is because they are so beauti- 
ful that they make me cry!” 
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Loving women, mercifully for the 
men whose verses are turned to pleas- 
ure them, are not exacting critics of 
the literary value of such offerings. 

“TI love them,” she said again, though 
a sob still lingered; and she kissed 
them. 

Sitting there on the sheets, which, 
bare of bed-clothes, held no suggestion 
of the cosy repose of temperate cli- 
mates, dressed in her white night- 
gown, with her little bare feet drawn 
up under her, and gazing up at him 
through wide eyes on which the dew of 
tears still rested, she seemed to him 
such a child, such a poor little thing, 
such a pathetic and pitiful little crea- 
ture to be called upon by Fate to en- 
dure so much. As he looked at her 
there was a hard something in his own 
throat, and his face worked. 

“I love them—love them,” she re- 
peated. “Only they are... too sad. 
And besidesI...I... They show 
me so plainly how very far the chicks 
have drifted from us. We haven't 
seen them since the end of ’99. Three 
whole years ago! They were babies 
then: they will never... be... be 
babies any more. Now... now they 
are strangers to us both. They don’t 
play like that . . . like babies .. . like 
they used to play ...any... any 
more!” And again the sobs shook her. 

He had not thought of that. When 
he had tried to draw for her in words 
a picture of the nursery—their nursery 
—as it had been when last he had 
looked upon it, it had not occurred to 
him that three years—so long a time in 
the life of a child—had come and gone 
since then, and had wrought changes 
there, as elsewhere—nay, had altered 
the scene his memory cherished 
out of all recognition. He saw it all 
now, had always seen it, as it had been 
then—the two mites, blissfully uncon- 
scious of what was befalling them, 
wild with excitement at the prospect 
of seeing the baggage piled on to the 
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roofs of the cabs, their shouts of pleas- 
ure stabbing deep at the heart of the 
mother who stood watching them with 
those yearning, stricken eyes! And 
that scene had vanished for ever! It 
was three whole years ago! The boy 
Was at a preparatory school by this 
time. No more playing at General 
Buller astride on a walking-stick for 
him! A true realization of the fact 
came to him suddenly, smote him 
shrewdly, and the lump in his throat 
grew harder. He had known that 
there must be change, of course, 
—that he and she were missing pre- 
cious years of baby-life that could never 
be recalled; but the full meaning, the 
full pathos of it all had never struck 
him as it did now. It came in some 
sort as a_ revelation to him, that 
change. Yet she had been watching it 
daily, hourly—watching it, in imagina- 
tion, transforming, working cruel havoc 
upon her darlings; for she—poor soul! 
—had been thinking, thinking, while 
he had been deep in affairs, numbed 
and blinded by the work which was 
to him as the breath of his nostrils. 
The lump rose more rebelliously than 
ever. 

“But my real birthday-present is yet 
to come,” he said presently, anxious to 
divert her thoughts and his own from 
that which the fatal verses had awak- 
ened. “I have kept it a secret all this 
time because I wanted it to come as a 
surprise; and if that infernal French 
mail had not been late again, it would 
have been here the day before yester- 
day. Guess what it is.” 

“No, tell me. I’m not good at guess- 
ing.” She feared to ask whether the 
unknown gift was the thing for which 
above everything she longed, lest she 
should be disappointed, and so be the 
cause of disappointment to him. 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you. I wrote to 
Catherine two months ago and sent her 
money to have the children photo- 
graphed by some first-class man.” 
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Catherine was his maiden sister, a 
woman some years his senior, in whose 
conscientious, but unsympathetic care, 
the children had been left. -She was 
no child-lover—indeed, she was singu- 
larly free from all such tender weak- 
nesses—but she prided herself upon 
her sense of duty, and regarded her 
charges as a cross laid upon her for 
her sins. 

“Oh, you darling! That is the one 
thing I have been simply pining for, 
and I didn’t like to ask for it becquse 
of the dreadful expense.” 

“But that isn’t all. I sent enough 
for Catherine to get miniatures painted 
from them, and the whole thing ought 
to have been here a couple of days ago. 
Isn’t it bad luck that the mail is 
late?” 

She didn’t answer this time, but 
clung to him with her face buried on 
his breast, though now there was no 
bitterness in her tears. 

“And how shall I manage to live 
until the mail comes in?’ she said 
presently as she began to dress. 


III. 


Through the heavy stillness of the 
noontide a gun boomed out, and at the 
sound her heart stood still, then bound- 
ed on again, racing with a joy that yet 
had in it the pain of intensified expec- 
tation. 

“The mail at last!” she cried; then 


flung herself upon her knees, and 
thanked God for his goodness to her. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and 
she was roaming up and down her 
bungalow with a sort of fierce unrest, 
as caged creatures prow! for ever in 
their: narrow prisons. With a clatter 
of hoofs her husband rode up on his 
pony. 

“I have shirked shamelessly,” he 
said with a laugh. “I don’t often play 
truant, but I just had to be here with 
you when the mail arrived. They are 
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sorting the letters now. They will 
be up in a minute.” 

“Thank God!” she said faintly, for 
her excitement made her weak; but 
still the words were a prayer. 

They sat down in two chairs upon 
the veranda, and each took up a book 
and made believe to read. Outside the 
sun beat down upon a panting world, 
in which all living things cowered from 
its anger, while the leaves and the 
palm-fronds stiffened and lifted be- 
neath the parching rays. The thin, 
exhausted air hung above the earth, 
pressing upon it, stifling it. There 
came no sound to break the painful 
silence, save the slow ticking of a 
clock and now and again the dry rustle 
of soil, which, crumbling in the heat, 
detached itself from a bank in the gar- 
den and slid downward. The moments 
—long drawn out by the intensity of 
suspense—crawled with merciless delib- 
eration. Every few seconds he or she 


looked up from the pages which held 


for them no meaning, and cast anx- 
ious glances at the clock-face, where 
the minute-hand appeared to be sta- 
tionary. It seemed to them that the 
longed-for. time would never come 
which should bring them the mail-bag 
for which they looked. Every suc- 
ceeding mail-day they endured some- 
thing of this agony of anticipation; but 
to-day the pain of waiting was keener. 
more difficult of endurance than ever 
before. 

At last the sound of bare feet saun- 
tering up the gravel path without came 
to their listening ears. The man 
jumped to his feet, walked hastily to 
the edge of the veranda, and something 
like a shout of joy went up from him 
as he saw the orderly, mail-bag on 
shoulder, coming with irritating slow- 
ness up the approach to the house. Im- 
mediately with clamorous execrations 
his indolence was goaded into an in- 
different energy, an indolent speed. 
Rachel pressed both her hands to her 
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heart. She felt physically faint, now 
that the supreme moment had come. 

The man plunged headlong down the 
stairs and reappeared a moment later, 
his face flushed with excitement, the 
mail-bag swinging triumphantly in his 
grasp. 

“You must open it, sweetheart,” he 
almost panted. ‘“Here’s the best birth- 
day-present of all!” 

She took the bag with eager, trem- 
bling fingers, thrust her arm elbow- 
deep into it, with the light of a great joy 
in her eyes. For a moment or two 
she rummaged among its contents, and 
the expression of her face changed rap- 
idly from hope to anxiety, from anxi- 
ety to a kind of terror, to dismay, to 
utter blank despair. She looked up at 
her husband through eyes that were 
pitiful to see, so sad and full of pain 
they were. 

“They are not here,” she said in a 
strained whisper. 

“They must be,” he said savagely, 
taking the bag from her with a rough- 
ness which was almost a snatch. The 
color of a moment earlier had left his 
cheeks: the lines upon his face were 
deep and hard of a sudden, as though 
they had been chiselled in stone. With 
feverish haste he tipped the contents 
of the bag out on to the floor. There 
fell forth a number of newspapers, one 
or two magazines, some books, and a 
slender bundle of letters, with English 
stamps and post-marks, tied with a 
piece of twine—but there was nothing 
that could contain either photographs 
or miniatures. 

With a bitter curse he threw himself 
into a chair. His wife sat rigid, with 
clasped hands. No word escaped her. 
The pain of her disappointment, in- 
tensified by the keen anticipation which 
had preceded it, numbed, while it 
stabbed her to the heart. She shed 
no tear, made no complaint, uttered no 
blasphemy such as her husband had 
used, even in her heart. Only she sat 
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very still, and endured this bitter blow 
with a conscious, resistant effort. 

After a pause the man rose to his 
feet with something that was more 
groan than sigh, and began listlessly to 
examine the bundle of letters. 

“Here is one from Catharine,” he 
said sulkily. “Perhaps it will explain. 
Umph,” as he opened it, “only a page. 
I wish she would tell us more about 
them. Catherine never could write a 


letter.” 
“Read it,” said his wife. 


My dear Martin [he began obedient- 
ly],—We have been having a deplora- 
bly wet winter, and I am sure that you 
and Rachel are to be congratulated 
upon being able to live in a more con- 
genial climate. [“‘Damn the climate!” 
he interjected.] As I think I told you 
in my last, the rain obliged me to keep 
William [“Oh, I wish she wouldn’t call 
my little Boysie ‘William’!” murmured 
Rachael in plaintive protest]—te keep 
William indoors during the greater 
part of his vacation—an arrangement 
which did not conduce to his amuse- 
ment or to the comfort of myself and 
my household. William has now re- 
turned to school, where no doubt he 
will benefit from masculine control] and 
discipline. I fear that William is of 
a somewhat turbulent disposition, and 
his persistent neglect to wipe his shoes 
and to shut doors after him shows less 
consideration for others. than I should 
wish to see. [“‘Poor mite! He is only 
nine!” protested Rachel.] Mary Anne 
[“She shan’t call my Maisie ‘Mary 
Anne’!” cried Rachel. “You know 
what she is,” growled her husband. 
“Catherine hates what she calls ‘cor- 
ruptions of proper names.’ You can’t 
make her different at her time of life.” 
“Go on,” said Rachel with a sigh]— 
Mary Anne, I am glad to say, is devel- 
oping many estimable qualities. Her 
disposition is sedate and naturally 
ladylike. I trust that she will grow up 
to be a comfort and a support to Ra- 
chel. Tell the latter that, though it 
is natural and proper that she should 
desire to have her children with her, 
she is spared by circumstances many 
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anxieties and trials as well as respon- 
sibilities which I find to be inseparable 
from the care of children. She should 
remember this when she is inclined, as 
I gather from your letters is occasion- 
ally the case, to be discontented. 

I shall have to be in London lodg- 
ings from the middle of April until the 
end of the May meetings this year, and 
this will prevent me from taking in 
William for the Easter Vacation. Il 
have therefore arranged for the dear 
boy to remain at school, where he will 
no doubt be quite happy. Mary Anne 
I am sending for these few weeks to 
my old maid-servant Thatcher [““That 
horrible old Gorgon!” cried Rachel in 
horrified protest], who, you may re- 
member, married Mr. Bently, a farmer 
at Uxmore, a man of high principle 
and conduct. Mary Anne’s character 
gives me confidence that she will not 
take any harm from a temporary as- 
sociation with people of an inferior 
class, the more so since Mr. Bently is 
a churchwarden, and both he and his 
wife are very austerely religious. I 
trust that these arrangements. will 
meet with your approval. 

Give my love to Rachel, and hoping 
that you continue to enjoy good health, 
Believe me your affectionate sister, 

Catherine Allister. 


“And not a word about the photo- 
graphs!” cried Rachel. 
“Wait; here’s a postscript.” 


P.S.—I have noted your’ wish that 
the children should be photographed, 
and I hope that an opportunity may 
occur during the Summer Vacation. 
These holidays the inclemency of the 
weather, which greatly affected my 
movements owing to my susceptibility 
to influenza, made it quite out of the 
question that I should attend to the 
matter at once. The delay, however, 
will be trifling, and it is possible that 
the children may themselves have im- 
proved in appearance by that time. I 
shall not have Mary Anne done by 
herself, as it will be less trouble to get 
them both taken at the same time, and 
it will be cheaper if you have them 
photographed together. As for the 
miniatures, you will, if guided by me, 
abandon the idea. Even my natural 
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affection cannot blind me to the fact 
that they are not pretty, even as the 
standard of childish prettiness is 
judged—a by no means exacting stand- 
ard; and it appears to me that a mini- 
ature, to be worth the money paid for 
it—some 5l. 5s. each—should at least be 
an ornament to your drawing-room. 
However, you will have ample time in 
which to acquaint me by letter with 
your wishes upon this point; and if you 
insist, the miniatures shall of course 
be painted... A. 


The man threw the letter on to the 
ground and swore again. 

“Six whole months before we can 
hope to get them,” sighed Rachel. “Six 
whole months! What a weary time!” 

Once more her husband swore, deep- 
ly, gruffly, with emphasis and mean- 
ing. ° 

“And my poor little Boysie left at 
school for his holidays! And my little 
girl put out to board with an abomina- 
ble Low Church couple who will re- 
strain her and repress her and do their 
best to make her stiff and artificial 
and... and ‘ladylike’! Oh, my poor 
little motherless bairns! My poor little 
motherless babies!” And she “buried 
her face in her hands, though still the 
relief of tears was denied her. 

“And there is not a single word in 
the whole letter which tells us what 
we most want to know,” said the man 
savagely. “Not a line that gives us 
a picture of the chickies as they are, 
which shows us what they are devel- 
oping into.” He realized now with a 
certain bitterness that it was due to 
Catherine’s limitations, as well as his 
own, that the fact that his children 
were changing had come upon him 
suddenly as a surprise, a shock. Why 
could not the woman have enough 
imagination to understand what sort 
of things the hungering father and 
mother most desired to hear? Why 
were her letters so unsympathetic, so 
tactless, so empty? He was filled with 
a strong resentment against his sister, 
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to whom Fate had given the precious 
charge of his little ones—that which 
would have been such a blessing to 
poor Rachel, that which to her was 
only a burden. 

“There is not a thing in the whole 
screed that tells us a word of the chil- 
dren—really,” he repeated. 

“Except Boysie’s dirty boots and un- 
shut doors, poor little duck!” said 
Rachel with a wan smile. 

For a space there was silence: then 
the man spoke again. 

“All this seems to me to point to 
something,” he said grimly. “What 
do you think?” 

“Don’t!” said his wife sharply. She 
gave a little shudder, and in her eyes 
was a look which was all dismay. Sud- 
denly a foreknowledge had come to her 
of that which the future must hold for 
her and for him. 

“It is as plain as a pikestaff,” he 
said gloomily. “You must go Home. 
They are older now, and need you even 
more than I do. They are no longer 
babies. Don’t interrupt,” he added 
quickly, as she made as though she 
would speak. “We won't talk of it 
now. I must get back to my grind- 
stone, you to your thinking. It seems 
to me that the right path—the path 
before us—is marked out all too clear- 
ly, and that we must take it, be it 
never so hard to tread.” 

He stooped and kissed her lips with 
a tenderness that had in it something 
hew, something more clinging, more 
claiming than ordinary. 

“God guide and help you, wife!” he 
said. 


IV. 

\ 

It was meail-day once more in the 
little bungalow—a mail-day which saw 
the arrival of an in-coming, the de- 
parture of an out-going mail, and which 
also chanced to fall upon a Sunday. 
Time, some eighteen leaden-footed 
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months, had passed, and on the man’s 
surroundings its ravages had been aid- 
ed by neglect and by the absence of 
the inspiring feminine genius of the 
house. The cretonnes and draperies 
of the drawing-room were just as 
Rachel had left them, but their color 
had. faded, their freshness was gone, 
and dust had gathered deeply where of 
old no speck had been suffered fo re- 
main. The litter of books and papers 
on tables, chairs, and floors; the disor- 
derly disarray of the furniture, each 
article left standing at the angle at 
which it had happened to be thrust 
aside; an empty glass which had been 
used on the preceding evening, and 
which had not been cleared away; ash- 
trays over-full, vases without flowers— 
these and a hundred other things be- 
trayed the untidy bachelor household 
which had been’ evolved gradually 
from the ruins of Rachel’s dainty little 
domain—that most cheeriess, most pa- 
thetic of all dreary masculine estab- 
lishments, the home of the married 
solitary in the East. 

Martin Allister sat at his writing- 
table in a corner of the veranda, like 
Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage. 
His only garments were a pair of flan- 
nel trousers, yellow and shrunken with 
age and from the hard usage which 
they had received at the hands of the 
station dhobi, and a torn silk singlet, 
from the front of which more than 
one button was missing. His bare 
feet were thrust into slippers; he held 
an extinguished pipe between his 
teeth; and upon his chin there was a 
stubble of beard some three days old. 
He looked as unkempt, as uncared-for 
as the comfortless house in which he 
lived. “Wofully gone to seed” would 
have been the verdict passed upon him 
by the least critical of observers. 

Yet to-day he had as nearly touched 
happiness as now was possible to him, 
since the home mail, for the coming of 
which alone he lived from week to 
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week, had arrived that morning some 
hours earlier than had been anticipat- 
ed, and had brought him the usual 
priceless budget from Rachel. He was 
reading it through now for the third 
time, finding in the words of the one 
soul who loved him, was in complete 
sympathy with him, and to whom that 
love and sympathy gave a wonderful 
understanding and insight, exactly 
that which he most desired to know 
concerning his children, a series of 
living pictures of them as they now 
were. Yet of Rachel herself, who was 
so infinitely more dear to him than her 
little ones, the letter afforded no equal- 
ly illuminating glimpse. The children 
stood out from the pages vivid, alive, 
distinct. He seemed to know them 
now as he had never known them be- 
fore, to picture their actions, to under- 
stand their characters, to rejoice with 
them in their pleasures, feel for and 
with them in their childish griefs, to 
glory in their impish naughtinesses, 
and to lament over their occasional 
punishments. But throughout the fig- 
ure of his wife eluded him. She wrote 
with strong self-repression, fearing 
doubtless to add to the burden of his 
sorrows by dwelling upon those which 
she was called upon to endure. There 
was a false air of cheerfulness in every 
line, a gallant striving to appear light- 
hearted, which, while it was powerless 
to deceive him, created an impression 
of unreality, plunged him in a haze of 
doubt and of conjecture, wherein the 
figure of the wife whom he had known 
became shadowy or was lost. She had 
been used to deal with him so frankly, 
to show him all that was in her heart: 
now he was conscious that she kept 
her deepest feelings closely hidden 
from him, lest a revelation of them 
should increase his pain. 

“God help us!” he said half aloud, 
as he laid the letter aside and sat mo- 
tionless, sunken deep in thought. “We 
are drifting, drifting apart. I can see 
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the chickies through her eyes. She has 
brought them nearer to me than ever 
before, but . . . I am losing her. Loss 
and gain—loss and gain; and the loss 
is ever the greater. God help us both!” 

He fell to thinking ruefully of the 
time, which now seemed so long ago, 
the golden time when for a little space 
Rachel and her children had been with 
him in the house in which he now lived 
in such bitter loneliness and exile. He 
opened his desk and drew from it some 
verses which he had scribbled on the 
previous evening: 


Tae HovusE TOO FULLY TENANTED. 


“The house is empty!’—thus they 
speak 
Who pity one that sits alone, 
And worships at an altar-stone 
All cold, where now he may not seek 

The dear idols that have flown. 
They cannot know how loud to me 
The silence speaks of thine and thee! 


If they spake truly I could bear 
The pall of silence that is cast 
Athwart this casket of the Past, 

And shrouds dead days that were so 

fair— 

Those happy days too dear to last! 
But this sad house is filled for me 
With flitting wraiths of thine and thee! 

{ 

Still voices sound from dawn to 

night, 

And then till day-break tints the 

sky ;— 

A little groping baby cry, 

And childish laughter that made 

bright 

The heart that heard. But now I 

sigh 
And bid them cease: for, dear, to me 
Too loud they speak of thine and thee! 
\ 

Without the door there comes the 

sound 

Of pattering steps and tiny feet, 

And thinking now at last to meet 

The babes I love, I turn me round. . 
No soul there moves! My senses 

cheat 
With hopes all vain. Old use, ah me, 
Fills empty space with thine and thee! 
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But more than all thy face is near— 

The sweet, dear eyes whereout 
there springs 

The soul that upward soars and 


sings, 
So that I marvel it can bear 
To stoop to me and common things. 
In pain or grief, where’er I be, 
Thy love upholds and comforts me. 


Yes, though to-day the thought is 
pain 
Of those who are so far away, 
Our ten years’ ghosts I would not 
lay, 
Nor have my lone life back again. 
All pain were nought if, as I pray, 
My God will yet vouchsafe to me 
One hour of life with thine and thee! 


He read the verses through slowly, 
sucking at his empty pipe the while, 
and for all their roughness it seemed 
to him that they told the story of the 
feelings that possessed him better than 
he could ever tell it by letter and in 
prose. And then the memory came to 
him of certain other verses which he 
had written for Rachel, and of the sob 
from the bed which had brought him 
to her side full of passionate sym- 
pathy and self-reproach. 

“They would only make her unhap- 
py,” he thought. “They would do 
no good, bring her no comfort; for she 
knows how I love her, without fresh 
telling. Besides, I should not be at 
hand to dry the tears this time.” 

He tore the paper into tiny shreds, 
threw them into the waste-paper bas- 
ket, and, lighting his pipe, set himself 
down squarely to write the concluding 
paragraphs of his weekly journal to his 
wife—one of those letters which al- 
ways made her laugh as she read them, 
and left her so sad and so unsatisfied. 

“IT must do nothing to make it worse 
for her,’ was the thought of his mind. 


V. 


At the window of her cottage over- 
looking the bay at Lyme Regis, Rachel 
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Allister sat musing, a letter in her 
hand, her eyes looking out unseeingly, 
her heart and her thoughts far away 
in distant Asia. Below her, bathing- 
tents were pitched upon the narrow 
belt of sands, where her boy and girl 
were digging with shouts and laughter, 
To her right the gray Cobb curled out 
from the land, slim and sinuous, like 
a gorged snake; to her left rose the 
cliffs, white and yellow and red, 
crowned with the bright greens of the 
rolling downs. The summer-morning 
sunshine beat full upon the scene, lend- 
ing a gay fresh color to all things, dye- 
ing the gently heaving sea to a bril- 
liant blueness, and just touching the 
white sails of a solitary sailing-ship 
loafing down to Portland. Men and 
women lolled upon the benches on the 
primitive esplanade; the waves were 
dotted with the figures of bathers; the 
sands were crowded with nurses and 
children; and here and there small 
knots of indolent Lyme Regis fisher- 
folk stood about, waiting with the pa- 
tience of a Micawber for the something 
to turn up whose arrival they did their 
feeble utmost to retard. 

But Rachel saw none of these things. 
Instead, before her mind’s eye there 
floated the picture of the station 
whence had come the letter she held 
between her fingers. Again she 
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breathed the stifling thin air; again the 
merciless sun-glare smote the earth 
and parched it; again she saw the little 
bungalow clinging to the hill-side, the 
dense foliage, the colorless sea spread- 
ing away to a horizon misty with heat, 
and a lonely man eating his heart out 
in solitude in the midst of all this lux- 
uriant beauty. 

She glanced at the letter in her hand, 
and her eye caught a jesting phrase. 
A smile formed slowly on her sad face, 
then died out quickly as she gave a 
tiny wince, and heaved a sigh. 

“I wish he wouldn’t,” she thought. 
“He can’t feel like that: it doesn’t ring 
true a bit. He puts it on to blind me, 
to hide what he is suffering, and yet it 
doesn’t deceive me—it only hurts. I 
know what he must be going through, 
poor Martin; yet no one could guess 
it all from his letters, and it makes him 
feel so much further away—so much 
further away.” 

She rested her chin upon her hand, 
and on the eyes, which still peered 
into the unknowable, there gathered 
the film of tears. 

Rachel, with her children close at 
hand, still was weeping for her child— 
the one to her most precious, most 
sorely in need of her mothering—and 
refused to be comforted because he was 


not. 
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How good to be down here, far away 
from towns of a _ thousand streets, 
from the black counties of industry, 
and those new cities by the sea which 
charm not. For here in the deep leafy 
lanes, in the villages which lie amid 
orchards twinkling with cider apples, 
streaked and ruddy, and in _ the 
spangled gardens of the gray old mul- 


lioned granges, the hand of change has 
been laid but lightly and the age of 
hurry is yet unknown. How often are 
we face to face with the England of a 
hundred years ago, and now and then 
how easy to reach out our hands and 
touch the days of William the Dutch- 
man and of good Queen Anne. 

Is it because of our simple life? 
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Here, indeed, we live with nature who 
is older than us all, if young again 
with every day. Nothing here cuts in 
twain the whole are of heaven or 
blackens the green field with grime or 
stains the clear brook with modern 
chemical: The life of the farm and 
the cottage begins and ends at much 
the same hours as it began and ended 
under the early Georges—or the early 
Edwards, for the matter of that. Sun- 
rise and sunset have not changed and 
they who live with nature mark her 
clock. The day which runs its length 
in eight hours is simply unintelligible 
to him who milks the-cows at daybreak 
and knows that it will fare ill with 
- them if they are not milked again ere 
sundown. The oldest of all the arts 
of life has changed the least; for seed- 
time and harvest do not fail. 

Yet there has come a certain change 
over the remotest village. It is the 
change which is made by little things 
—the things that are intimate and 
daily. Our higher civilization orders it 
so that the home life of the cottage has 
been turned into a new thing of quar- 
ter-pounds and pennyworths. It is no 
longer the life of the housewife who 
grows and makes and bakes and brews 
the greatest part of all she needs; it 
is rather that of the housekeeper who 
distributes her money between packets 
of this and tins of that. There is 
nothing now that my neighbor Betty 
cannot buy at our village shop, in the 
fractions permitted by the week’s wage 
—whether it be bread, eggs, pickles, 
potatoes, bacon or herbs—all of which 
she formerly “grew” herself. Bonnets, 
dresses and gew-gaws for Sunday and 
Shroton Fair she used to make well 
enough if unreadily; now they can be 
easily bought, all stark and stiff with 
newness, at the little shop with the 
bow-window and white curtains, and 
paid for on a three months’ purchase 
system. But it is not all loss. There 
are things she used to go without and 
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happily now can obtain in a few 
minutes in bulk proportioned to her 
economy and with a mere trifle of ex- 
penditure—things good for the soul as 
well as the body, such as coffee, tea 
and.cocoa, as oil, matches and soap, as 
meat and soup in tins which are more 
convenient than beautiful. 

After all, life in the villages of old 
was a handicap. Rough pleasures 
there were in plenty, and perhaps 
hearts were lighter in those days that 
were so much less full; but for the 
delicate and weak each day brought 
its burden. Women had evil times 
often enough and the life held little for 
the helpless, for it was a hard and a 
high wall against which the weak were 
pushed. Yet the past had its recom- 
pense, and to this day we delight in 
talking about it and reviving old mem- 
ories, if only we may reach a truer 
idea of how it shaped and grew, flour- 
ished and decayed. 

And now, as I linger in the garden 
of this flower-kirtled grange, with its 
good gray walls gilded not a little 
with embroidery of lichen, and look 
over the purpling roofs of the village 
lying so snug on the sunny side of 
the hill, there seems so much about 
me still belonging to those days that 
it is easy enough to cross the ‘interval 
between this harvest time and that 
of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Timbered house and _ tithe-barn, the 
upping-stocks at the door here, the 
wooden conduit leading from the bill, 
the very fashion of the stiles, to say 
nothing of the ancient church with 
its mantle of feathered ivy and the 
God’s acre where the familiar names 
of to-day are seen to be, after all, the 
names of a century ago, the quaint 
customs which help out the manners 
of the place, even the very furniture 
which is so intimate, and much else 
that helps, unnoticed, to complexion 
life—they all date from those earlier 
days, and keep us close to the fere- 
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fathers who sleep the long sleep in the 
shadow of the tower. 

Yet there is a change in the spirit 
of our life in this old Wessex village. 
It is a subtle change, more inward 
than outward in its working. Let 
me take an instance or two. Of the 
church, which for centuries has stood 
by us from baptism to funeral, we 
hear nowadays enough criticism; but 
what bishop’s wife would now take 
£10 from a parson “to speak to her 
lord for him”? Yet this is what the 
wife of our diocesan, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, did not hesitate to do. 
What borough, in all its modern munic- 
ipalism and with a pomp of correcti- 
tude far above the beadle’s, would now 
pass the tippling accounts of its mem- 
bers “for to drink with” certain per- 
sons and discuss the latest proclama- 
tion with them? Yet our great and 
overshadowing neighbor, the borough 
two miles westward, did this as a mat- 
ter of course in those days. And what 
of this for the work of a former squire? 
Brought by high play and a fastidious 
taste in horseflesh to the verge of ruin 
he held a great sale, and instituted a 
lottery for the purchase of his old 
acres. By a mere trick, he contrived 
that a young gentlewoman, a poor re- 
lation, should win the prize, intending 
by compulsion and the great authority 
of chieftainship to force her to sell it 
back to him for a bagatelle. Unhap- 
pily for our squire, this “she-slip of 
loyal blood” had not worn lilac breast- 
knots in vain, and, unknown to her rich 
relative, possessed the homage of a 
gallant from some Inn of Court. And 
so well did her lover advise that she 
not only made good her claim to the 
estate but eventually sold it to another 
Wessex gentleman. But our squire, 
high-handed as they were in those apo- 
plectic days and maddened by the ill- 
turn of fortune’s wheel, stoutly re- 
fused to surrender the estate or leave 
the manor, and so brought about a 
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suit which was a godsend to many 
lawyers and eventually deposited him 
and his daughters in Dorchester gaol, 
where indeed they ultimately died! 

In these days, too, we have gone 
back to the old county and parish 
limits which threatened to be merged 
in central government, and here in 
this village we still have our special 
local prejudices. But it is a far cry 
to the time when our farmers were not 
allowed to sell butter to the men 
of Devon unless they first went to the 
justices at petty sessions and got from 
them a sort of special licence which 
strictly limited the amount they might 
sell at any one time and the occasions of 
each sale. “Old Dosset” was then held 
to be too good a thing to go haphazard 
or by any loose freedom of trade to 
Devon or Somerset, part of our fair 
Wessex though they be. Church ques- 
tions are still troublesome and on the 
“growing indifference’ they sound a 
loud note at conferences of clergy; 
but we never hear now of our squires 
at the petty sessions sitting in judg- 
ment on a woman who does not hap- 
pen to go to church some fine Sunday 
morning. Yet in this village, not a 
hundred and fifty years ago, the great- 
great-grandmother of our sexton (who 
by the way, has a strain of cynicism 
in him, though whether it come from 
heredity or his trade, I cannot say) 
was fined half-a-crown for the offence 
“and in default ef paying she was or- 
dered to be set in stocks.” And not 
only in this village did that thing hap- 
pen. 

So, too, the public whipping of wom- 
en lingered late. The accounts of the 
constables of Wessex boroughs are 
largely filled with charges for whip- 
ping. Thus, in the records of our 
neighboring borough, which I may at 
once say has borne at times an indif- 
ferent character and aped too much, I 
fancy, the modish ways of the great 
city, you can read of this:—‘‘For whip- 
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ping Agnes Abbott twice [poor Agnes!] 
2s.4d; paid to whipping four women 
4s,” probably a reduction on taking a 
quantity. The women were stripped 
to the waist and flogged down the 
chief streets and about the market- 
place until the red blood flowed. The 
average price for whipping such was a 
shilling, but, though man will do much 
for reward, it was sometimes difficult to 
find a parishioner who would flog a 
neighbor; we are clanny in the west, 
you know. And for that reason, per- 
haps, there was no love lost between 
clan and clan; the next parish was 
only too ready to supply a whipster 
for our sinners. So local, indeed, 
were we that roguish men and women 
from a distance, whom we called “for- 
eigners,” were quickly dealt with and 
so little esteemed that we whipped 
them at a cheaper rate. Again, we 
are to-day rightly tender to the sick; 
but in the old days in Wessex we con- 
fined persons with infectious diseases 
in the lock-up, and whipping was held 
to be good for them. Should the sick 
be loud in lament, at which now I do 
not wonder, the watchman kept them 
quiet by this popular discipline, and 
our rich neighbor the borough, which 
kept its records as if it were proud of 
them, once “paid T. Hawkins for whip- 
ping two people that had the small 
pox, 8d.” Yes, the spirit of this age 
is different from that. 

But to pass to such of the material 
side of things as we of to-day have 
from them of yesterday. Let us walk 
down this quiet street as it winds in 
slow keeping with our pace and with 
ever so gentle a curve. On either 
hand are our Wessex homes, cottages 
with purple roofs splashed with the 
green of moss and _ starred with the 
pink of wild convolvulus. Some have 
mere “lights” for windows and some 
the long low casements pillared with 
mullions of our good golden sandstone. 
Few are there without a jungle of 
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sweet Williams, stocks, hollyhocks, lav- 
ender, larkspurs, sweet-briars and 
roses between house and garden-wall, 
and through the latticed gate we see 
how clumps of bloom beset the narrow 
path. But putting aside this annual 
pageant of the summer, we shall note 
that the houses are little changed in 
their main points from what they were 
a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
walls are not often built of stone; oak 
was too plentiful and cheap before the 
wars with France swept the country 
of it for our ships. I know great ex- 
panses of land about here which to-day 
are bare of trees or have been planted 
in modern times with firs or strange 
new pines from the world below the 
sea, which-bore then good broad oaks 
in great number. The village build- 
ers would use the local stone as a foun- 
dation and then above it they raised 
walls which were either made of what 
we in the west country call cob—that 
is to say, marl or mud mixed up with 
chopped straw—or of oak-timbers filled 
in with mud plaster which they used 
to spread on reeds of spear-grass, and 
not on laths, as the journeymen do 
now. Then there was no ceiling to 
any but a very superior house—such as 
would hold the ladies who heightened 
their hoods and widened their hoops 
according to the passing mode. In all 
other houses the flooring of the room 
above and the beams on which it rest- 
ed formed the ceiling of the chief 
rooms and they all—beams, joists, and 
flooring—were of oak, whitewashed. 
The roof itself was of good oak, over- 
laid with “healing stones”; hundreds 
of houses in Wessex still carry such a 
roof and sound as a bell it rings, 
though two or three centuries old. All 
this oak framework (good to last and 
only less slow to burn than elm) cost 
little. That of the vicarage of our 
borough, which was burnt in the dis- 
orders nearly two centuries back, cost 
but twelve pounds to replace. And 
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this reminds me that one of the badges 
of our Wessex aldermen was a large 
hook with a leather thong. It was a 
badge of civic duty, seeing that it was 
intended for nothing else than pulling 
down the beams and tronpieces of a 
house when it caught fire, which it 
did more often than enough. 

This brings me to our Wessex chim- 
ney-places, so wide and welcome. They 
did not develop suddenly, for chimneys 
at first were seldom to be found and 
stone chimneys still more rarely. Two 
hundred years ago most of our people 
here heaped their fire against the wall 
of the living room, made a hole in the 
outside wali, and over the fire built 
the deep projecting fireplace, which 
was roomy enough to catch the smoke 
and hold the chilly inmates. This fire- 
place was just built of mud, plaster 
and wood, and often became a danger 
to the house. Indeed, our people were 
constantly being fined for not “amend- 
ing their mantells.” Why mantells? 
I wonder; though I do not know unless 
the old custom of fixing pegs all round 
this spacious fireplace, on which the 
wet cloaks were hung to dry, stood 
sponsor for the name. There are hun- 
dreds of such early fireplaces in Wes- 
sex to-day, but three or four genera- 
tions ago a half-chimney was built up 
outside, from the hole upwards, as a 
concession to the times that were even 
then advancing. And, of course, most of 
our houses had ovens. A public baker 
was an almost unknown person, and 
to this day there are large villages 
round us where he has not yet been 
found. Those dear old Dryasdusts 
(whom we love for their patience and 
their pride in Wessex) tell us _ that 
querns (hand mills for grinding corn) 
are associated with the prehistoric 
Briton; but all the time we know that 
querns were used in the west until 
quite recently. In the century before 
the one just gone the lord of our 
us who 
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were his tenants for using these querns 
instead of bringing their corn to be 
ground at his mill. 

It is strange, seeing the intimate 
terms on which we live with our fur- 
niture, how seldom it reflects in knob 
or twist our local bias or our racial 
egoisms. Even Chippendale, when he 
had done borrowing from the French, 
went so far afield as China for his 
models. But here in Wessex, we can 
easily go back beyond the days of the 
earlier style of Chippendale. In all 
the better houses round about us, there 
is much of that good oak furniture 
which was wrought by honest work- 
men during the century preceding 
Chippendale and whose history is still 
unwritten. Few of us suspect that in 
these out-of-the-way places a great col- 
lection may easily be made of oak 
chairs, tables, settles, bureaux and 
dressers, simple and symmetrical and 
so bonest and consistent as to be wor- 
thy to rank as a “school” of such 
woodcraft. There was no great vari- 
ety, it is true, in the furniture of our 
farmhouses. There were no carpets, 
and the curtains were mere flounces 
along the windows. Until quite late- 
ly plaited rushes were strewed upon 
the floor and oak shutters kept out 
night and unduly curious persons. 
Oaken, too, was the furniture, nor was 
it upholstered. Chairs, tables, chests, 
dressers, settles (what a power of har- 
mony rests in a settle and how redo- 
lent is it of the tales of our forefa- 
thers), stools, hanging cupboards and 
four-posted bedsteads exhaust the list; 
but everything was good and sound 
and the whole was enough. You can 
still see it all—here and to-day. But 
I think the housewife made cushions 
and that she stuffed them with wool 
of her own carding and spinning—arts 
in which our women excelled; and I 
am sure there were one or two feather- 
beds about, though most people, it is 
true, slept on straw pallets. This may 











seem a bare inventory, but it was a 
great advance on earlier days. For, 
some considerable time before this, 
when people were taxed on the gross 
value of every article they owned, the 
tax-gatherer in our district, even with 
that keen scent common to his class, 
failed to discover in our blacksmith’s 
house anything more than two stools, 
a trestle table, a basin and ewer, and 
andirons in his living room; in his 
chamber, two beds—not bedsteads—and 
two towels; and in his kitchen a pot, 
a trivet and two saucepans! But in 
the more recent days furniture was 
ample of its kind and sound withal, 
and from the point of view of health 
the absence of upholstery was prefera- 
ble to that preponderance of it which 
afflicts us now. 

I do not think that Wessex breeds 
cooks easily. Those of us who are not 
too Keltic are at any rate too Saxon to 
achieve kickshaws. The fine art of 
cooking comes by nature, and, in west- 
ern Europe at least, is monopolized by 
the Latin peoples. But what we had 
of food we had in plenty, and, although 
distress spread wide, and quickly be- 
came acute when harvest failed, as a 
general rule even the poorest in our 
west country had enough to eat. Beef, 
mutton, pork, fish (for Wessex lies be- 
tween two seas and we are a sea-faring 
people), cabbage and bread formed the 
staple of the prospering poor, while the 
more fortunate added venison, capons, 
chickens and wild fowl to this diet. 
For the last two hundred years, a loin 
of mutton stewed and served in a thick 
broth has been a favorite west country 
dish. Iam afraid we habitually over- 
ate (and over-drank) ourselves, but we 
loved plenty and our hands were open. 
When some Wessex lord kept high fes- 
tival, the scene was Gargantuan. At 
a great junketing which was held one 
hundred and fifty years ago at Ford 
House, not far from here, this was the 
provision for the guests: One hundred 
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and forty partridges, seventy-one tur- 
keys, one hundred and twelve chick- 
ens, two hundred and fifty-eight larks, 


three deer, six oxen, five sheep and 
“two and a half calves.” It is quite 
worth pointing out that this feast war 
as remarkable for the variety as for 
the abundance of the provender. For 
in addition to the foregoing there were 
also cooked and eaten mallards, piov- 
ers, sea-larks, pea-hens, gulls and cur- 
lews. And shell-fish was much ac- 
counted of in those days, for our neigh- 
boring borough provided for the judges, 
as they passed through on circuit, 
what they then called “a treat,” one 
which surely must have been remem- 
bered, seeing that it consisted of thir- 
ty lobsters, as many crabs, a hundred 
scallops, three hundred oysters and— 
fifty oranges. 

The men of Wessex have long been 
credited with a particular capacity for 
liquor, which with the mead they still 
drink in some of our villages I think 
they inherit from the earliest wassail- 
ing times. Of all drinks, of course 
the cheapest and most plentiful were 
cider and beer. Then came ale, not 
the mild “dinner beverage” of to-day, 
but good strong old beer, which was 
drunk out of long wine-glasses by 
the rich for many years after. Such 
glasses are still to be met with in our 
houses and old inns, and sometimes, 
but with increasing rareness, the old- 
fashioned ale. We did not traffic much 
in wine, though canary, malaga, claret 
and sack had each their vogue and 
were not expensive. In the days of 
our grandfathers’ great-grandfathers 
canary was two shillings and claret 
a shilling a quart, and at any enter- 
tainment the cost of wine bore a pro- 
portion to the whole bill very different 
from that it bears now. Sherry, by 
the way, was scarcely known with us 
till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and just before then, too, punch 
begins to figure in the old bills. 
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But cider and small beer were then, 
as now, the great drink of the west 
country. To-day I can go into the vil- 
lages of our beautiful Wessex and be- 
hind many a cottage and farmhouse 
find the old cider-house of those days 
and, still standing within it, the mas- 
sive oak cider-press and “vollyer” and 
troughs. Now as then, those heaps of 
streaked and ruddy apples which are 
lying out in the orchard, under the gray 
trunks and limbs of the trees, twink- 
ling brightly on the tufted grass, are 
carefully gathered up by willing hands 
and turned into hogsheads of sweet 
cider, The village ale-houses hereabout 
have few spirit-licences between them 
—that trade is chiefly with the passer- 
by who belongs elsewhere. “A mug 0’ 
zoider” is the constant call; “a pot 0’ 
beer” ranks next to it—pot, because at 
one time they were literally stone pots 
and, I regret to say, even then “made 
in Germany.” Elsewhere in Engiand 
beer was the chief, almost the only 
beverage of the country people, and 
later, in the eighteenth century, Dorset 
beer became famous and popular, if 
strong; for a great philosopher of that 
time, who came a journey into our 
west country, somewhat unwisely (but 
for our amusement) recorded in his 
diary its influence on him: “I found 
the effect of last night’s drinking that 
foolish Dorset, which was _ pleasant 
enough, but did not at all agree with 
me, for it made me very stupid all 
day.” But during the last two cen- 
turies and even to-day in our more 
western villages, cider has been and 
remains supreme. So far back as the 
days of the merry Charles cider was 
needed to keep pace with the rebound 
in temperament and so came to the 
front. And when that unhappy sop 
of Lucy Walters, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, staked his all and lost it at 
Sedgemoor, which is a day’s ride from 
here, the farmers from everywhere 
round sent countless hogsheads to the 
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King’s forces as welcome gifts. Up 
to that time the apples had been so 
carelessly grown that the cider was 
called “mordicant,” and sharp indeed 
it must have been, if we can realize 
that the sharp cider we make to-day is 
sweet beside it. But greater pride in 
the local liquor made our forefathers 
excel in its making, and it began to 
be so popular amongst the Wessex 
squires that it came to the dignity of 
being bottled. So great indeed grew 
the demand that in a village which 
lies apparently asleep on the side of 
a hill that drops for two long miles 
down tothevale of Blackmore, no fewer 
than ten thousand hogsheads have 
been brewed in one year. Nor is 
cider quite the mild drink some people 
imagine it to be. Many a brawny 
giant of Wessex succumbs to its too 
potent charm, though now and again 
you may chance upon a seasoned vet- 
eran who, as he lifts the blue mug 
which is here sacred to cider, will tell 
you with a sly twinkle in his round 
gray eyes, “‘Lor, bless ’ee, zurr, Oi do- 
ant drinky vor drunky; Oi do-a drinky 
vor dry.” 

It is not until well on in “the tea- 
cup times of hood and hoop” that 
I discover ‘‘corphee” in the West Coun- 
try, when it was on sale at Dorchester, 
though some of the richer peopie prob- 
ably had it earlier. Of course it took 
time for new fashions to travel down 
from London, for Wessex was a wild 
country and far and the road between 
us worse than bad. But “the China 
drink, called by the Chineans Teha, by 
other nations tay alias tee,” came to us 
before coffee, and was drunk in our 
great houses soon after the Restora- 
tion. | 

At this time our peasants ate their 
food off ‘“‘treene’” or wooden trenchers 
or platters, which were generally made 
of beech. In the days of good Queen 
Anne these could be bought at Ilmin- 
ster Fair (and many another) for eight- 
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pence a dozen and you might have 
your choice of the round shape or the 
square. But undoubtedly then pewter 
had found its way into all our farm- 
houses and the homes of people above 
peasant rank. And most admirable 
it was. You can find to-day in west 
country homes these pewter services 
certainly more than a hundred years 
old and as good as ever. Brilliantly 
polished, such a service of plate looks 
handsome indeed on the old oak dres- 
sers that still survive with it. As to 
knives, we had them from the earliest 
times, but the death of Elizabeth and 
the introduction of the fork into Wes- 
sex coincided; and I do not think our 
peasants used forks before the days of 
Queen Anne, if then. Each person 
helped himself at meals and would 
take hold of the end of the joint and 
cut off what he wanted—hence the 
somewhat later idea of tying paper or 
a cloth round the end of the joint 
for the sake of cleanliness, a custom 
which survives in the paper frill with 
which some ornament the knuckle- 
bones of ham and cold mutton. It 
was in Queen Anne’s days, too, that 
silver forks became the vogue in 
polite circles, but we did not know 
much about this in the west coun- 
try. 

1ll health is a bad thing at any time; 
a hundred and fifty years ago our 
friends made it terrible for us. Blood- 
letting, of course, was a very simple 
affair; everybody was bled twice a 
year, in the spring and in autumn, and 
people lived so grossly that I am sure 
it did them good. Throughout Wessex 
the peasants were bled on Sunday 
mornings—at sixpence each. The bar- 
bers were the surgeons and were much 
more plentiful in the country than now. 
Like wise men (and their successors 
the doctors) they adapted their prices 
to their patients. A gentleman who 
so indulged himself as to go to bed to 
be bled was charged half-a-crown, and 
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his fine lady half-a-sovereign. Certain 
days were unlucky for blood-letting 
and nothing would induce the barbers 
to operate on these occasions. As to 
serious diseases, they seem to have 
been beyond the medical skill of the 
day. Our villages and towns simply 
drove out the infected from their midst. 
In the accounts of our neighbor, the 
borough, I find that the mayor some- 
times paid a handsome sum to a man 
with the leprosy or the small pox “to 
rid him’—to induce him to come on to 
us! I read, too, of men being paid to 
watch a neighbor whose son had the 
small-pox and prevent him from bring- 
ing the boy into the town. On the 
other hand the fame of quacks spread 
far, and even our local authorities were 
not above believing in them and would 
often pay for a patient to go to such 
an one—a lad went from the next par- 
ish to a quack in Ireland to be cured 
of lameness. 

Amongst our remedies herbs of 
course played a great part. “For 
salves,” runs an old note-book which 
had a great vogue, “the country par- 
son’s wife seeks not the city, and pre- 
fers her garden and fields before all 
outlandish gums.” Sage was held a 
very great medicine: it was even asked 
(though in Latin, I admit) “Why should 
anyone die who has sage in his gar- 
den?” If anyone had a disease of the 
mouth, the eighth psalm should be read 
for three days, seven times on each 
day. As a remedy it was “sovereign.” 
For insanity or fits we prescribed whip- 
ping. Little wonder that mortality 
was great—which reminds me that a 
coffin was not often seen in the west 
country before the eighteenth century. 
Our poor were buried simply in: their 
shrouds; that is why those who died 
of the plague were thought to infect 
the ground. There is a large mound 
in our churchyard where those who 
died of the plague were buried in a 
great pit. Even to this day, you can- 
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not find a man in the village who will 
dig a new grave in that spot. 

In the days I recall the art of writ- 
ing was not generally practised. Pro- 
fessional scribes undertook for the pub- 
lic the little they needed in this way. 
We have a strange old legal document 
here with ninety signatures, of which 
seven only are autographs. The re- 
mainder are marks—a bird, a dog, a 
wheel, an axe or mere hieroglyphics or 
impenetrable cyphers. But every gen- 
eration was becoming more literate 
than the last. The time of horn-books 
arrived: the universal dominion of the 
tally or notched stick (though some- 
times used to this day in Wessex) be- 
gan to be invaded by arithmetic on 
paper. Even the hour-glass became 
less needed as parish clocks increased 
in number. So village and grammar 
schools multiplied and were patron- 
ized, though their curriculum was often 
a quaint mixture of mental instruction 
and manual work—to my thinking, no 
bad mixture either. Yet one Mrs. 
Roche, wife of the then parson of our 
next parish, lost her suit when it was 
shown that a child, who had been sum- 
marily removed from her care, had 
been placed with her “to be bred up 
and taught the needle” and not to be 
utilized as a handmaid. 

On the other hand there was great 
laxity, as we should say, in some di- 
rections. Cock-fighting was a recog- 
nized school-game; and the masters 
used to defray the cost of the birds 
and add the items to their account 
against the parents. Several schools in 
our county and in those adjacent kept 
packs of hounds, and a holiday to en- 
able the boys to see a man hanged was 
granted as a matter of course. And 
here are one or two items from a bill 
delivered by the mistress of a girls’ 
school of the period. They are those 
of a young Wessex lady who went to 
a boarding-school in Surrey. She was 
charged nineteen shillings and sixpence 
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for “firing” during the winter half; 
among other things, she had to pur- 
chase a bolt for her door, soap and 
starch, calico to line her stockings, a 
basin, toothpicks and pattens. The 
materials, including the parchment, for 
her sampler, cost three and sixpence. 
The sampler, of course, was the great 
achievement she took home at the end 
of the half year to demonstrate the in- 
estimable benefit of the education she 
was receiving. 

But in days when the patch was 
worn, and in spite of much that went 
to their discomfort, the Wessex ladies 
were not wanting in spirit or beauty. 
Let me close these reminiscences of 
the west country by telling the story 
of a Wessex gentlewoman who was as 
rich as she was beautiful. Being an 
heiress, she had a prescriptive right to 
be whimsical; but she had been be- 
sieged so hotly by the modish Cupid of 
that day and had refused so many of- 
fers for her person and her possessions, 
that the amorous and spendthrift gal- 
lants, finding that to bedizen arm and 
leg with love-knots availed them noth- 
ing, declared her invulnerable. But 
at last it chanced that being present 
at a great marriage in the county town 
she met a gentleman, a briefless mem- 
ber of the Temple, to whom fell the 
fortune of “filling her eye.” 

Wessex beauties, however, hold 
views of their own on courtship. So 
she conveyed by a trusty messenger a 
challenge to this stranger to fight a 
duel to the death in what was really 
her own demesne. Without knowing 
whence the challenge came or where- 
fore—the times were feckless—the 
stranger kept the appointment; but can 
we conceive his astonishment when he 
discovered his opponent to be a masked 
lady of whom, of course, he knew ab- 
solutely nothing. The lady, with much 
pretty braggadocio and mouthing, we 
may be sure, peremptorily challenged 
him te fight her—or marry her! The 











amazed Templar was dumbfounded, as 
our people say; but at last regained 
wit enough to suggest that she should 
first unmask. Not a bit of it; the lady 
would neither unmask nor declare her 
name; she merely stamped her high 
heels on the grass and drew her rapier. 
But there is an advantage in being 
bred to the law, and the barrister, at 
length, seems to have reckoned up 
with some discernment the evidence 
before him. The extent of the park, 
the stately lines of the red brick house 
in the distance, the rich attire, the spirit 
and the high bearing of the lady—all 
seemed to hang together as a chain of 
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evidence in a very intimate way. So 
the man of law, drawing a deep breath 
to sustain him, I doubt not, stoutly de- 
clared that he would rather wed the 
gentlewoman than court her skill; and 
in as short a time as it could be man- 
aged in those days (and that was very 
short indeed) he wedded beautiful Mis- 
tress Joyce and entered into possession 
of the glories of Walton. 

And, at least, this may serve to show 
that our Wessex gentlewomen have a 
fine spirited way of getting what they 
want. But dare I claim this as an- 
other custom peculiar to the west 


country? 
A. Montefiore-Brice. 








VIII, PELLOQUIN WANTS A CLEAR 


UNDERSTANDING. 


Pelloquin entered, and the two men 
exchanged troubled looks. “It is a 
good while now, Bounaud,” the visitor 
began, “that I’ve been wanting to have 
a plain, straightforward talk with you. 
Your affairs are in a bad way, and peo- 
ple are beginning to talk.” 

Bounaud made no answer. 

“Your house is mortgaged,” said Pel- 
loquin, whether in affirmation or inter- 
rogation it would have been impossible 
to say. 

“Yes!” replied Bounaud, bluntly. 

“Hum!” went on Pelloquin. “For 
how much?” 

“For a hundred thousand francs: it’s 
worth a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand.” 

“It is,’ said Pelloquin. “I stand 
ready to buy it at a hundred thousand 
francs myself. What other debts have 


you?” 


*Translated for The Living Age. 


TATA.* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN AICARD. 





Bounaud did not at all enjoy being put 
through this kind of cross-examination. 
It was he who usually assumed the 
domineering tone. But he controlled 
himself. “I owe nothing. Not so 
much as that,” and he snapped his 
finger-nail upon his teeth. 

“Good!” continued the pitiless Pello- 
quin. “So much the better. But I 
repeat that you are on the brink of 
ruin. Were this mortgage foreclosed, 
it would utterly destroy your credit. 
You'll have to give up your painting 
business.” 

“Of course,” Bounaud admitted. 

“What do you expect to live on?” 

“On this,” retorted Bounaud, strik- 
ing his left biceps with his right hind; 
“and on that!” and he pointed to his 
fiddle which hung upon the wall. 

“I give you fair warning, Master 
Bounaud, that with all the good will 
and courage in the world it will be 
impossible for my son to support your 
daughter and her parents too.” 
Bounaud al] but lost his self-com- 
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mand. 
his interlocutor, paused as suddenly, 
became very red, resumed his seat, and 
said half-laughing:—““My dear Mon- 
sieur Pelloquin, had it not been that a 
blow from my hand must necessarily 
have broken off my daughter’s mar- 
riage, I think you would have got one 
then.” 

“Oho!” said Pelloquin in the same 
tone. 

“But,” Bounaud went on, “I’ve had 
considerable patience with my son, and 
I ought to have as much in my daugl- 
ter’s case. So, in the first place, why 
do you talk to me as though I were a 
ruined man? How do you know that 
at this very hour my son has not be- 
come, for all the world, maéstro Pierre 
Bounaud ?” 

“Supposing he has, 
enquired Pelloquin 
sneer. 

“In that case, let me tell you—and 
there is really no reason why you 
should have known it,” replied Bou- 
naud, with a patronizing air, “in the 
event of the success of the opera, my 
son’s creditors stand pledged to wait 
ten years before foreclosing, and in ten 
years Belcolor will have made more 
than one fortune, and I shall have re- 
gained mine.” 

“Very well, then,” said Pelloquin, re- 
suming possession of the hat which he 
had put down upon a _ neighboring 
chair, “then we will wait until the 
opera has succeeded. We will put off 
our final decision for a few weeks 
yet.” 

“But why?’ thundered Bounaud in 
his most magisterial accents. 

“Because success,” insisted Pelloquin 
the obstinate, “success means the 
dowry you have promised.” 

Bounaud, now quite at his ease, let 
his tense muscles relax. “So that’s 
where the shoe pinches, is it? I didn’t 
understand—I really could not be ex- 
pected to understand. You fancy that 


then?” 
faint 


what 
with a 


Tata. 


He made one bound toward I haven’t so much as fifty thousand 


francs left?” 

“Well, really, the condition of your 
affairs would seem to indicate as much. 
The mortgage——” 

“The fifty thousand francs are all 
there, laid carefully aside,” Bounaud 
interrupted, and he gave a wink which 
seemed to say that he had played an 
excellent trick on Pelloquin. 

“I really can’t believe it,” muttered 
Pelloquin. 

“Oh, I promise you I won’t lose my 
temper, St. Thomas Pelloquin!” said 
Bounaud, laughing. And he shouted 
at the top of his voice, “Théréson! 
Adéle! Come here, both of you!’ 


IX. FIVE: TAKE AWAY THREE—? 


They arrived in a state of indescriba- 
ble terror, fully anticipating what was 
in store for them. 

“They will have to know that of the 
fifty thousand francs only twenty are 
left. But don’t tell them that Pierre 
took ten thousand without—consulting 
us. Oh, I wish M. Pelloquin need not 
have been there to hear!” 

“On the contrary, mamma, how can 
a man of any feeling fail to be touched 
by all your sacrifices?” 

They came into the parlor, both 
trembling violently. Their manner 
should have made Bounaud suspicious, 
but for all his wife’s recent acts of 
self-assertion, he was too well used to 
seeing them bow submissively to his 
decrees to wonder at their “shaking 
and clinging,” as he would have said. 
Moreover, it was so short a while 
since he had dismissed them from the 
room that he thought the manner of 
their return—particularly since there 
was a stranger present—quite proper. 
Bounaud was, for the moment, in ex- 
cellent spirits, regarding himself in the 
light of a hero because he had been 
able to resist temptation and put his 
daughter’s dowry safely away. in his 
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naive triumph he turned upon Pello- 
quin a look of mingled irony and scorn. 
“So you can fancy that I have been 
weak enough to play ducks and drakes 
with my daughter’s dowry! Just wait 
a minute! I’ve something to show you, 
my friend.” 

The two women stood there like chil- 
dren awaiting punishment, and fin- 
gered the folds of their gowns. 
“Théréson!” began Bounaud in his 
magisterial manner, “the time has 
come, as I remarked to you this morn- 
ing, for our daughter to be married. 
Now, Pelloquin here, if you'll believe 
me, seems to have no faith in that fif- 
ty thousand francs. It is not remark- 
ably civil of him—but it’s what you 
might expect of a prudent business 
man. It’s really quite natural. His 
prudence is always one of the best as- 
surances of our daughter’s future. Go 
get the fifty thousand francs.” 

For one moment, Pelloguin wavered 
in his scepticism. “Can he really have 
them still?’ He was certainly well 
content that it should be so. 

Lot’s wife was changed into a pillar 
of salt on looking behind her. Bou- 
naud’s wife stared straight ahead, but 
she was changed to a statue. 

“Well?” queried Bounaud, somewhat 
surprised by “such absolute immo- 
bility. 

Théréson’s lips moved. She spoke 
but inaudibly. Then Pelloquin began 
to have a prevision of misfortune. But 
not so Bounaud. He was a thousand 
miles away from the truth. He had 
laid an injunction upon the two women 
in his household. That this injunc- 
tion should not have been obeyed was 
simply inconceivable. He continued to 
look at Théréson in perfect confidence, 
and yet an indescribable anxiety began 
to steal over him. A vague voice 
whispered brokenly in his ear: “Has 
she been taken ill? Or is she going out 
of her mind?’ 

At last some imperfectly articulated 
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sounds made themselves audible. “But 
—but—” stammered Théréson, “I—gave 
—gave them—to—to Adéle, a long while 
ago.” 

“All right. Go get them, Adéle,” 

said Bounaud, pleasantly, and he of- 
fered a pinch of snuff to Pelloquin, 
who declined it with an amicable ges- 
ture. 
Théréson sprang to the aid of her 
daughter and took up her stand in 
front of her, protecting her with her 
body as though she were menaced by 
some physical danger. “The truth is, 
—they aren’t—all there—Forgive me, 
Bounaud.” 

It was Bounaud’s turn to be thunder- 
struck, and to play the statue. His 
eyes glared wide: his fingers, which he 
was just raising to his nose, were ar- 
rested in mid-air; his nose remained 
extended towards the proposed pinch 
of snuff. The man remained motion- 
less, petrified by an astonishment so 
great that it left in him no room for 
anger. The mother profited by his 
condition to become eloquent, pleading 
at once for her daughter and for her 
son. 

“I only did what you would most cer- 
tainly have done in my place.” 

It was a direct thrust. Bounaud 
never stirred. Pelloquin made a ges- 
ture of distressed acquiescence. He 
made a slight bow and accompanied it 
by an expression of face and figure 
which signified,—“Just so! They fol- 
lowed your example, you donkey, and 
it was fatal! What have you to say 
now?” 

Bounaud, in very truth, said nothing, 
but sat there stolid as a_ block of 
wood. 

“Our boy,” pursued Théréson, ‘‘need- 
ed ten thousand francs—” : 

Bounaud stirred: his fingers unlocked 
and let fall the perfumed pinch. Me 
raised his head. “But I had just 
placed an enormous sum to his credit,” 
he articulated. 
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“He had a_ debt, also enormous, 
which he did not dare confess to 
you.” 

“Anyhow, you gave them to him— 
you!—those ten thousand francs!” 

“Of course I did!” but she added in- 
stantaneously, “Forgive me, Bounaud!” 
She felt it incumbent upon her to con- 
tinue. “Yes, it was I,” she insisted; 
“I who gave it to him!” 

“Wretched woman, it 
daughter’s money!” 

“It was I who gave it to him,” 
Théréson repeated: and then she be- 
came silent, remembering on a sudden 
that presently the disappearance of 
ten, nay twenty thousand francs more 
would have to be admitted. Was it 
her duty to complete the confession? 
She could not bring herself to do it. 
She turned upon her daughter a look 
of despair. , 

“It was I who gave it to him,” she 
repeated for the fifth or sixth time, 
“and then I distrusted myself—and— 


was your 


and then, afraid of being tempted to 


another act of weakness—culpable 
weakness—towards my daughter, I 
handed all the rest to Adéle, because it 
is her own fortune, is it not? her very 
own? It belongs to her, doesn’t it? It’s 
her property? She can do what she 
likes with it, and she alone? Well, 
Adéle approved of what I did against 
her own interests—for her brother— 
whom she loves, as we love him.” 

Then she broke off, and gently, ten- 
derly, added a phrase which summed 
up everything, “You see, I’m as weak 
as you, Bounaud.” 

She still shielded herself behind him, 
and he uttered no protest, but said, 
quietly:—“‘Well, go get your forty 
thousand francs, Adéle.”’ 

“Pelloquin,” he reflected, “is not the 
man to throw us over for ten thou- 
sand francs. I can make up that ten 
thousand francs. I could even raise 
ten thousand more on the house.” 

All true gamblers find facile consola- 
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tion and are ever ready with expedient. 
But Adéle remained motionless. 

Bounaud frowned. “Well, what’s the 
matter now?” he cried, beginning to 
suspect a veritable catastrophe. He 
turned first pale, then red. His fingers 
trembled. : 

Adéle’s silence remained unbroken. 
The mother had laid her daughter’s 
head upon her shoulder, and her own 
trembling hand on Adéle’s beautiful 
locks, which she pressed very gently 
in a kind of motionless caress. 

“You haven’t got them all?’ ques- 
tioned the judge. 

The three were living through one of 
those instants during which whole 
years of life blaze up and are con- 
sumed: and life will be shorter by just 
so many years. The _ three hearts 
throbbed almost to bursting. 

Pelloquin felt a great wave of pity 
go over him. 

Bounaud saw clearly that he was go- 
ing to get no more verbal explanations 
out of the two unfortunate women; 
and began asking questions which 
could be answered by a motion of the 
head. 

“What did you give your brother? 
Everything?” 

Adéle shook her head. 

“Five thousand?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“Ten thousand?” 

It was the psychological moment. 
Tata had braced herself to say that 
she had given her brother twenty 
thousand francs, and it did not seem to 
her that this would be untrue, but she 
was not prepared to lie, by pronounc- 
ing a categorical no to a definite ques- 
tion. Absolute sincerity was to her 
such a matter of course that to the in- 
quiry: “Did you give him ten thou- 


‘sand?’ she replied mechanically, and 


by a premature nod of the head, “Yes.’’ 
As soon as she had done so she longed 
to correct herself, to cry out, “No, no! 
not ten; it was twenty thousand francs 








I gave him!” But she had not the 
strength, especially when she saw the 
change which came over her father’s 
face. 

Bounaud had indeed become horribly 
pale. “The dowry I promised is no 
longer mine to give,” he said to him- 
self. He also realized quite clear- 
ly that the Pelloquins would be 
perfectly justified in refusing to 
ally themselves with a family whose 
prosperity was a thing of the 
past, and who had proved them- 
selves unequal to checking the follies 
of an inveterate spendthrift. It was 
an overwhelming thought. When this 
blow fell he acknowledged that he had 
lost the battle of his life. His knees 
gave way. He felt a dizziness like 
that of the commander in the field 
who knows that he has been hit near 
the heart, and feels at the same mo- 
ment, his own strength ebbing, and his 
dying charger sinking beneath him. 
The moment Bounaud knew that he 
was routed he turned toward Pelloquin 
with all the nobility of Napoleon em- 
barking on the Bellerophon. 

“Monsieur Pelloquin, my daughter 
has now only thirty thousand francs. 
I release you from your promise.” 

Tata knew well as she stood there, 
that all prospect of her marriage was 
over. Her head slid from her mother’s 
shoulder and rested upon her bosom. 
Burying her forehead in the folds of 
the old calico jacket that covered the 
breast which had given her nourish- 
ment, she thought how sweet it would 
be to die and go where all is love. To 
be forgiven and forgotten was all she 
now desired. But as she felt on her 
temple the hard contact of the little 
gold crucifix, which Théréson always 
wore, the wounding nails in the feet 
and hands of the great Martyr, a mys- 
tic impulse overcame her, and she 


pressed, she crushed, against her fore- 
head the cruel thing which was a sym- 
bol of her God. 


Immortal hope, infi- 
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nite charity, thankless devotion, kind- 
ness forever abused! It seemed to her 
that with all her heart and all her 
frame she then took the resolution to 
renounce herself—forever. 

“Forever!” It was one of the re- 
sponses that the Congréganistes used to 
make in unison, at the end of a certain 
prayer. 

“Blessed be God!” the priest would 
say, and— 

“For ever and ever,” responded, as 
with a single voice, all the pious 
women, 

“Blessed be God!” 

“For ever, and ever, and ever!” 

It was then that the union was con- 
summated between Tata and that Love 
Supreme, which is above all human 
affection. She would marry Marius 
or no one; she would be faithful to her 
earthly betrothed for ever; faithful to 
her brother, that is to say, to her par- 
ents’ ambition, for ever. At this dra- 
matic moment the childlike soul of 
Tata ascended to the most sublime 
heights of true, utter, absolute renun- 
ciation. We can do no more until we 
enter into the great unknown of death. 

Bounaud, unable to hold himself 
longer upright, had sunk into a chair. 
Pelloquin took a step toward him: 

“You are an honest man, Bounaud, 
and I, on my side, am not going to 
break my word.” 

The three Bounauds became all at- 
tention. So do shipwrecked mariners 
watch the mirage which reveals a sail 
on the horizon. They all but know 
that it is a delusion, but still they gaze 
hungrily, as the dream of their salva- 
tion glides away. 

“My son, of course,” pursued Pello- 
quin, “my son is free to choose for 
himself. If he asks my advice, I can- 
not counsel him to abandon, for a 
mere question of money, a _ project 
which is eminently suitable for both 
our families—for Mlle. Ad@le is a rare 
creature: but I confess that I should 
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advise him to postpone his marriage, 
rather than have it take place under 
conditions which would make life very 
hard, at the beginning, for the young 
pair. Marius has had a fine business 
offer from America. That would in- 
volve a two-years’ delay. In two years 
I feel perfectly certain that he will so 
have prospered that he would be per- 
fectly justified in marrying your 
daughter, even if she did not bring him 
a penny. But of course my son, as I 
said before, will decide for himself, 
and he will very soon give you his 
answer in more precise terms.” 

The Bounauds said nothing. There 
was nothing more to be said, and Pello- 
quin being prudent as well as sincere, 
felt that the best thing for him to do 
was to take his leave. But his part- 
ing remark was one of warning:— 

“You may be able to clear off your 
pecuniary liabilities once or even 
twice, but what surety have you in the 
future against the encroachments of 
the person who has been the cause of 
all your trouble? I tell you, you are 
mighty nice people and mighty unfor- 
tunate!” 

And since Bounaud did not extend 
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his hand to meet that of Pelloquin, the 
latter seized Bounaud’s which hung 
limp from the back of his arm-chair. 
When he had pressed and dropped the 
hand, it fell again, heavy and motion- 
less. 

“Au revoir, Mme. Bounaud: au revoir, 
my dear Adéle.” And Pelloquin went 
his way with moist eyelids. 

Then, indeed, Adéle uttered a human 
cry—the cry of those supreme victims, 
who are stripped of all earthly bles- 
sings, and are conscious of one final 
pang for all they lose before they die 
to the world and lose themselves in 
God. 

“Oh, mamma!” she sobbed, raising 
her cheek to that of her poor mother; 
“oh, mamma! I was letting myself love 
him so!” 

Her poignant tones recalled Bounaud 
to the surface of those realities be- 
neath which he was drowning. He 
clenched his hand convulsively; then 
raised his fist and brought it down 
heavily upon the chair-arm:—“Yes, cry, 
you fools!” he yelled in impotent rage. 

The two women turned and faced 
him, locked in one another’s arms as 
if for mutual protection in a hurricane. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FRENCH PEASANT BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION. 


II. AFTER. 


We have shown how, throughout the 
17th and 18th centuries, the country 
landlords of France turtied their 
ploughshares into swords, served in the 
army, glittered at Court, neglected 
their estates and forgot their tenantry, 
until the divorce between this absentee 
nobility and the land was almost abso- 
lute. “Our Lords,” said Mirabeau, 


“always absent at Court, are no longer 
of any use or service to their ten- 
antry.”’ 

Then came the Revolution, an event 
so great that I cannot hope to give the 
faintest, smallest image of it in this 
tiny frame. A world perished, and 
rose anew from its ashes, purified of 
many abuses, deprived of some valua- 
ble relics. But the substance of that 
world, which is French society, reap- 
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peared, after seeming annihilation, not 
greatly changed, nor absolutely reno- 
vated. 

In 1815 another philosophic English 
traveller was to pass through France. 
The Revolution, and the Empire even, 
had ceased to be, yet Thomas Hodg- 
skin, no less than Arthur Young, was 
struck by the sordid misery of the 
French peasant. And, in fact, in 
France the Revolution is not over even 
now. ' 

The corvée is supposed to be extinct, 
but the smaller country roads are still 
mended by “prestation,” that is to say, 
by the personal labor of the farmer or 
his men, and he must find both the ma- 
terial and the means of transport. The 
feudal banalitiés were solemnly de- 
clared defunct in 1789—that is to say, 
the peasant could no longer be forced 
to grind his corn, press his wine, 
olives, walnuts, in the seigneurial mills; 
yet, to take one contemporary instance 
among many, the farmers of the Isle 
of Bouin in Vendée are compelled by 
contract to bring their sheaves to the 
threshing machines of their landlord 
—a great agricultural syndicate, the 
Société des Polders. In the same com- 
mune the same society exacts the feu- 
dal rights of terrage—that is to say, a 
sum in money, a yearly premium, paid 
over and above the annual rent in 
kind—and it also levies a tax on the 
winepress, just as if the Revolution 
had never taken place. “C’est l’Ancien 
Régime a4 peine modifié,” writes M. 
Léon Dubreuil (Pages Libres, No. 103). 

At Olmet, our village in the Cantal, 
the farmers pay a quit-rent, or rede- 
vance, to their landlords in addition to 
the rent: so many brace of poultry. 
so many cheeses, so many pounds of 
butter; a special kind of cheese, the 
most delicate if the smallest, weighing 
about twenty kilos, is made for this 
purpose, and still bears its ancient 
name, the fromage de Maitre. The 
farmers of the Bourbonnais still do all 
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their landlord’s carrying—wood from 
the forest, corn to and from the mill, 
stones from the quarry, according to 
the medizeval corvée de transport; and 
here too the quit-rent flourishes undi- 
minished: butter, fowls, turkeys, are 
exacted in tribute from the tenant, 
who, if (as it may happen) he sells his 
milk straight from the cow to a dealer 
in Paris or an hotel at Vichy, must 
buy milk from his neighbors to churn 
the seigneurial butter, as nearly always 
he buys his turkeys, the birds being too 
delicate and difficult to rear. Here, 
too, reigns the right of terrage under 
the name of impot colonique. And here 
the game laws seem scarcely altered by 
the Revolution; the crops being often 
destroyed by the abundance of wild 
creatures without any indemnity to the 
farmer. 

But everywhere in rural France an 
eye educated in feudal custom sees the 
Readers 
of Zola’s novel, La Terre (scarcely, one 
would think, a treatise of seigneurial 
rights), will remember the telling scene 
when the old peasant, no longer able 
to cultivate his lands, cedes them to 
his children in return for a yearly rent 
of four and twenty pounds. “You'll 
pay me the rent” (Says he), “and then, 
besides, there’s the quit-rent: a barrel 
of wine per annum, a hundred fagots, 
and every week ten litres of milk, a 
dozen eggs and three cream cheeses.” 
The children protest, but the village 
notary declares: “The wine, the fagots, 
the cheese and the eggs, are objects of 
use and custom. People would point 
at you in the street if you did not pay 
the redevances en nature.” 

Of all these survivals from the ancien 
régime the most frequent is the habit 
of letting farms en métayage, that is to 
say, where the rent is paid in kind on 
the system of half profits. For some 
mysterious reason, this arrangement, 
which seems on the face of it so fair 
and equal, is as disastrous to the farm- 
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er in hiring a farm, as it is to the au- 
thor in publishing a book. In the 
south of France,—in the Landes, Dor- 
dogne, Gironde especially— a great part 
of the country is still cultivated in this 
sort of partnership, which, at the end 
of the 18th century, occupied some 
three-fourths of the soil of France. 
Too often, in such a case, the landlord 
was, or is, an absentee, while the ten- 
ant is both too poor and too ignorant 
to improve the property in his care. 
Scant manuring, a bundle of fagots for 
a gate, tumbledown barns, ill-drained 
and filthy stables, are the hall-mark of 
the metairie. The landlord supplies 
both land and stock, which latter the 
tenant must keep in condition equal to 
the inventory; the tenant gives his la- 
bor, and has at his charge all the ser- 
vice needed on the farm. The produce 
is divided, generally into two equal 
shares: and this share of the harvest 
ought to be a sufficient rent; but in 
nearly every case the unhappy métayer, 
since, as before the Revolution, is 
forced to pay his landlord a yearly 
premium, often considerable, if the 
farm be a good one. This abuse— 
which is, as I have said, the feudal 
droit de terrage scarce disguised—con- 
fiscates the sum of profit which the 
métayer can hope to make on his year’s 
labor. No wonder if he remain poor; 
no marvel if only the poorest will con- 
sent to cultivate a piece of land en 
métayage! The system would have 
died a natural death but for the appar- 
ent advantages which it offers to the 
impecunious. .. A farm hand and a 
dairymaid fall in love and marry; they 
have no capital, but they can work, 
and, in a dozen years, they hope that 
their children will aid their efforts; for 
a child of eight or ten can be of much 
use on a small farm. They hire an 
acre or two of land—the journal (origi- 
nally as much laud as can be ploughed 
in a day) is just over tae English acre 
—which they undertake to cultivate 
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a moitié fruits, hoping out of their 
share to economize enough to purchase 
little by little a freehold of their own. 
A man and his wife, both working in 
the fields, can farm without help about 
three acres of cornland; if the landlord 
supply a cow, they will probably add 
three acres of pasture, paying the rent 
in hay and cheese. With such poor 
farming as they can bestow, scant 
labor, less knowledge, little manure, 
their farm of six or seven acres may 
bring them in some twenty pounds a 
year. How can they save on such an 
income? For they must renew stock 
and tools, tide over a bad season, bring 
up their children, tend their sick, bury 
their dead. They will just scrape 
along, fortunate indeed if they lay by 
a small provision for their extreme old 
age. “In the isle of Bouin,” writes 
M. Dubreuil, “such is the fertility of 
the soil that landlords and farmers 
alike are certain of prosperity. Only 
the métayer languishes in poverty.” 

But métayage is slowly and steadily 
dying out. By the middle of this cen- 
tury it is probable that the whole of 
rural France will be divided between 
the large farmer and the peasant pro- 
prietor, as it now is in the North and 
East of the country. Even now. on a 
total of a hundred French estates, you 
will find that sixty-nine are in the 
hands of their owners, twenty or so 
let out to a farmer, and barely 10 per 
cent. cultivated en métayage. 


VIII. 


. 


When the Bourbons returned to 
France after Waterloo they had, as the 
phrase runs, learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. The nobles took pos- 
session of the remains of their estates 
and thought to restore the habits and 
privileges of their forefathers, or at 
least to adapt to modern manners the 
principles of the ancien régime. But 
they found in the peasant a sleepless 
suspicion, a silent energy and cunning, 











which thwarted all their efforts, and 
which, if they persisted, would often 
turn to violence, maintaining the rights 
of the people by the horror of a 
Jacquerie. The first half of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed more than 
one peasants’ revolt. And if some plot 
of the reactionaries should one day 
place again upon the throne of France 
some son of the House of Orleans, or 
some Bonaparte Pretender, be sure the 
croquants of the South, the Jacques of 
the North, would defend their liberties 
as violently to-morrow. 

Two fine novels, each a masterpiece, 
treat from different points of view this 
resistance of the peasant class and the 
consequent disintegration of the great 
feudal domains. Jacquou le Croquant, 
by an almost unknown novelist, Eu- 
géne Le Roy, is the work of a man 
over sixty, a native of Périgord, work- 
ing on the traditions of his native place 
and the tales of his grandfathers. 
Published in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century, it gives an extraordi- 
narily vivid picture of rural Southern 
France, as the author may have seen 
it in his earliest childhood, under 
Louis-Philippe. The book is written 
from the peasants’ point of view, and 
full of enthusiastic Republican senti- 
ment. Balzac’s “Les Paysans” holds a 
brief for the other side. One of Na- 
poleon’s generals, the Comte de Mont- 
cornet, purchases in 1815 a feudal es- 
tate on the borders of Burgundy and 
the Morvan, and attempts to dwell 
there in the due state and pomp of a 
great noble; he preserves game, vows 
vengeance on poachers, protects his 
forest trees against the customary 
thefts of the village, and, like the 
farmer in Wordsworth’s ballad, forbids 
the old women to filch his fagots. And 
naturally he attracts the hatred and 
suspicion of the peasant. Even his 


Own agent sides with them against 


him. 
“On veut vous forcer a vendre les 
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Aigues. Sachez le: depuis Conches 
jusqu’a la Ville-aux-Fayes, il n’est pas 
de paysan, de petit bourgeois, de fer- 
mier, de cabaretier, qui n’ait son ar- 
gent prét pour le jour de la curée.” 

And the book ends with the triumph 
of the peasants and the parcelling of 
the domain. 

“Le pays n’était plus reconnaissable. 
Les bois mystérieux, les avenues du 
pare, tout avait été défriché; la cam- 
pagne ressemblait 4 la carte d’échantil- 
longs d’un tailleur. Le paysan avait 
pris possession de la terre en yainqueur 
et en conquérant. Elle était déja 
divisée en plus de mille lots et la popu- 
lation avait tripl6é entre Conches et 
Blangy.” 

“Such is progress!” exclaims Emile 
Blondet, in a movement of passionate 
irony. 

It is not picturesque certainly, though 
I remember a magnificent painting of 
Sisley’s representing just such a scene: 
small fields of cabbage, and strips of 
rye, with one bouquet of poplars, bask- 
ing in the hot blue of a July noonday; 
and I know no finer landscape. Still 
we will admit with Emile Blondet that 
the mysterious forest glades were in- 
finitely lovelier. On one side the ut- 
most beauty and luxury reserved fon 
one man; on the other a thousand fam- 
ilies living in tripled comfort. On 
which side is progress? On which side 
is the price too dear to pay? That is 
the question. 

An old French lady, who could recall 
the ancien régime, used to say, when 
invited on a country visit: “No, I 
never go into the provinces since they 
have turned all the castles into farms.” 
She had a prophetic eye. If the cas- 
tles are to survive, they must be 
turned, more or Jess, into farms, and 
their owners are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact. 

Among the young gentlemen of 
France to-day there is a return to the 
land. The Institut Agronomique in- 
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structs every year a bevy of young 
agriculturists in theory, many of them 
belonging to the upper classes and pos- 
sessing landed estates of their own. 
These young men at five-and-twenty 
are content to leave Paris and cultivate 
their acres in Normandy or Languedoc. 
For myself, I think them wise. I 
would be, if I could, a large farmer in 
a grass country, raising cattle and 
cheese (a crop less chancy than corn), 
with plenty of children, all employed 
on the estate, and a handsome wife, 
ever the first to rise and the iast a-bed. 
Only the life of an Inspector of For- 
ests, or of a University Don (which lat- 
ter existence indeed much resembles 
my Own) appears to me quite as pleas- 
ant as this. I know one or two such 
farmers, and think them aware of their 
good fortune; their neighbors eye them 
with envy, for such men are rare. Few 
of the farming class possess hereditary 
acres; few also can afford to pay thé 
rent of a farm large enough to prosper 
—some £400 a year, for instance, as 
my neighbor, Farmer Langeac, pays for 
* Olmet. Less land is needed to make 
a large income from cereal lands or 
vineyards; But here again, if the rent 
is less the expenses of farming are 
much greater. The accounts of a farm 
in the isle of Bouin are lying on my 
writing table: when his rent is paid, 
the farmer expends some four guineas 
an acre on ploughing, sowing, manur- 
ing, reaping, carrying, threshing, ete. 
It is true he reaps a considerable profit, 
for the polders of Vendée are among 
the most fertile fields of France. But 
only a man of substance can make so 
large a stake, renew it annually, tide 
over a bad season, keep his barns and 
machines in repair, and pay every 
week no paltry sum in wages. 


IX. 


More frequent and less ample is the 
lot of the peasant owner. No fields are 
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so prosperous as his, for no fields are 
tilled and dug with such untiring de- 
votion: spade-culture forms the staple 
of his art on the tiny strips of land he 


is so proud to call his own. If, at the 
Revolution, one-fourth of the soil of 
France was already in the hands of the 
peasant, the proportion today is cer- 
tainly far greater; but the farms are 
smaller. In the plains of Beauce, 
round Orleans, the peasant properties 
compose more than three-fourths of 
the land, while the constant division 
of property by equal inheritance has 
reduced the little farms by multiplying 
their owners. The soil of this thickly- 
populated district is so fertile that a 
farm in Beauce, however tiny, may be 
supposed sufficient to support a family; 
and in rich and teeming countrysides, 
such as abound in France, the exces- 
sive division of property, consequent 
on the application of the Code Napo- 
léon, has pretty generally done more 
good than harm. An acre or so of 
strawberry gardens at Plougastel, of 
vegetables at Roscoff, of carnations at 
St. Remy de Provence, is still a valu- 
able piece of property; for an exceed- 
ing artistry and skill in cultivation 
compensate here the narrow limits of 
the field. But in such a case the soil, 
the climate, the economic conditions 
must work for the farmer and crown 
his efforts. In ordinary pasture, in 
light soils too poor for wheat, too chilly 
for the vine, the peasant owner needs 
a larger glebe. Three acres and a cow 
are not sufficient to maintain a family 
in constant well-being, unless it be in 
exceptionally favorable circumstances. 

A small Socialist review, unusually 
well written and well-informed, Pages 
Libres, has recently published a series 
of rural studies, each the monograph 
of some small village in the provinces 
of France. Voulangis-en-Brie, the fer- 
tile polders of Bouin, the villages of the 
Bourbonnais, so dear to the shades of 
Sterne and Arthur Young, become 




















known to us almost as to their own 
inhabitants, for the schoolmaster, the 
large farmer, the local poet and arche- 
ologist, have each had a hand in these 
humble but not unimportant annals, 
and have faithfully reproduced the 
world before their eyes. 

Voulangis, a village in Brie, counts 
500 inhabitants, almost all of them liv- 
ing on the land as farmers or agricul- 
tural laborers; the commune comprises 
958 hectares—that is to say, about 2,700 
English acres, of which about a quar- 
ter are forest and woodland. Subtract 
some three-score acres occupied by 
roads and lanes, and there remain 
1,750 acres devoted to agriculture; 
these 1,750 acres are divided into no 
less than 10,600 lots of land! 

Few indeed are the peasant owners 
who have their few acres, so to speak, 
in a ring fence. No, with a strip here 
and a paddock there, according to the 
hazard of heritage or purchase, their 
tiny possessions are generally scat- 
tered over an area of several miles, 
thus greatly enhancing the fatigue and 
expense of the farmer. More than 
mere chance has presided at this mi- 
nute dispersion. In all classes in 
France, since the Revolution, all the 
children have inherited equally. Sup- 
pose that a small farmer in Brie has 
so many acres of meadow, so many 
acres of forest, so many acres of rich 
arable land and a good-sized vineyard, 
do you imagine that on his death one 
son will take the pastures, another the 
cornland, and so forth? Not a bit of 
it! Each child will claim a slice of 
each sort of soil; and their children 
again will sub-divide, till the strips of 
meadow, rye, cabbage, or vine, are not 
fields at all but merely gardens. Dur- 
ing the first seventy years or so of the 
19th century, this morselling of the 
land suited well enough with the hab- 
its of agriculture in rural France. The 
piots of land were tilled with the tiny 
one-pronged araire or Roman plough, 
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just a tooth of wood or iron tearing 
the fertile earth; more often they were 
not tilled at all, but merely worked 
with spade and hoe and pitchfork. 


Comparatively few peasant-farmers 
owned a horse—some weather-beaten 
patient ass or cow carried in panniers 
the wood from the forest, the manure 
from the stable, and the corn to the 
mill. The women and the children fed 
the beasts—there were but one or two 
of them in the byre—with handfuls of 
long grass, or leaves of trees, plucked 
by the roadsides or in the forest glades, 
and stuffed into a sack or rolled to a 
bundle in their apron—even as Arthur 
Young remarked them of old, and 
thought it a great sign of poverty. No 
need, however, to grow clover, or man- 
gel-wurzel, or swedes for the cows in 
those days. These cows, fed on weeds 
and grass, these tiny plots turned over 
with spade and fork, afforded a con- 
siderable profit in times when the 
small farmer, owing to the difficulty of 
transport, had not to reckon with the 
products of the model-farm in a distant 
district. But railways and machines 
have changed all that. The plough, 
and especially the steam-plough, the 
threshing-machine, the reaping-ma- 
chine, are useless in these garden- 
grounds: they need manual labor, of 
which the expense increases every 
year. A peasant-farmer now can only 
prosper where his holding is so small 
that he can cultivate it en famille. At 
Voulangis, for instance, a haymaker 
earns from five to six francs a day, a 
harvester from seven to ten, while the 
threshers, even in winter-time, average 
four francs of daily wage. These 
prices are beyond the reach of small 
owners. And no less beyond their 
reach are the machines which do the 
same work so rapidly and cheaply. Yet 
they must sell their grain at the price 
set by the large farms where corn is 
sown, reaped, threshed, and carried by 
steam labor. Moreover, the agricul- 
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tural colleges and model-farms have 
raised the public standard, and buyers 
are no longer satisfied with the produce 
which contented an earlier generation; 
while transport is so easy that an es- 
tablishment of repute can diffuse its 
produce far and wide. At Olmet, for 
instance, I do not eat the butter of the 
farm, ill-churned and over salt, but 
that supplied by the Etablissement 
Agricole de Roche-sur-Loue, hundreds 
of miles away in Franche Comté. 
Were it not for the middleman, who 
absorbs too large a proportion of the 
profits, the peasant owner might still 
make a living out of his orchard, his 
vegetable garden and his poultry-yard. 
Was it not Gladstone who said to the 
English farmer: “If corn don’t pay, 
grow roses’? The flowers and eggs 
and fruit of France are a source of in- 
calculable riches, and are not only con- 
sumed at home, but sent in large quan- 
tities to England. Unfortunately, the 
peasant is, as a rule, intellectually idle, 
incapable of combination, suspicious, 
and impatient of new-fangled ideas; 
he finds it simpler to sell his goods to 
the buyer from Paris than to combine 
with his neighbors in an agricultural 
syndicate or trades-union. Let him 
once see, however, that his advantage 
lies in a peasants’ union, and he will 
soon find out the way. The principle 
of solidarity has scarcely penetrated as 
yet into rustic parts, but the need of 
resisting the low prices imposed by 
the large farms using machine-labor 
will certainly teach the peasant many 
things. Let his mind once grasp the 
idea of a common prosperity—where 
Tom’s good luck is not ensured by the 
misfortunes of Dick and Harry, but 
where all are implicated in the well- 
being of each—let him forget to sus- 
pect and learn to combine; thenceforth 
his social future and well-being are as- 
sured. There are fewer middlemen to- 
day in France than there were fifty 
years ago, and, oddly enough, this is 
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a signal disadvantage to the peasant. 
Fifty, years ago the crowd of buyers 
who thronged the markets every week, 


in Brie, in Beauce, in all the fertile 
“home” provinces of the centre, used 
to bid one against the other for cheese, 
butter, fruit and fodder, so that com- 
petition brought about a reasonable 
offer. To-day the railway and the 
telegraph have brought the farthest 
province within reach of the Paris mar- 
ket; and that market is directed, no 
longer by a number of shopkeepers, 
but by a few commission-merchants 
who dispose of every opening. These 
few middlemen, all acquainted, form 
a ring and keep prices so low that the 
small farmer often makes little, some- 
times no profit on his bargain. 

In the spring of 1902, the National 
schoolmaster of Voulangis-en-Brie, a 
certain M. Vaillant, felt his heart burn 
within him to see the buyers grow so 
rich and the peasants remain so poor. 
He resolved to found a Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation for the sale of fruit to the Paris 
market; he started with seven or eight 
peasant proprietors and a_ buyer in 
Paris. The first stone fruit of the 
season is the damson, grown almost 
entirely for the English market. The 
syndicate made a “boom” on damsons 
and early pears, which are hard fruit, 
easy to pack and little injured by trav- 
el; owing to their inexperience in pack- 
ing, they suffered some loss on thein 
greengages; yet at the end of the au- 
tumn, so great were their profits, com- 
pared to those of their neighbors, that 
they determined to extend the scope of 
their operations. In place of selling 
fruit to Paris and London, they bought 
chemical manures from the factories 
and sold them to the farmers of Brie. 
Here, again, they scored a success; out 
of the profits they bought an automatic 
seed-sifter. Thus in a few seasons 
they hope to possess a complete set of 
sowing, threshing, reaping, and carry- 
ing machines, steam-ploughs and har- 















rows, etc, which will remain at the dis- 
posal of the peasant-farmers who form 
the association. 


x. 
' 

If a small farmer fails and cannot 
pay his rent, he takes what remains of 
his stock and tools, when his debts 
are paid, and lets out these and his 
powers of labor en métayage to some 
landlord, who supplies the land and 
the stock for his part of the bargain. 
Métayage, as we have explained, is gen- 
erally profitable to the landlord, who 
may make as much as from 12 to 15 
per cent. on his capital. The tenant 
has generally no capital behind him, 
and in bad seasons is compelled to 
borrow at usurious interest, for no one 
will lend to a métayer whose only stake 
lies in his labor. Stock and _ tools 
wear out, are broken, die, have to be 
renewed; if the cart-horse break his 
neck, or the cow die of anthrax, on 
top of a bad harvest, the farmer's 
plight is scarce better than that of the 
poor hind whom Aucassin encountered 
in the greenwood, for the landlord has 
a right to exact that stock and tools 
shall always continue to correspond 
with the inventory drawn up when the 
tenant entered into possession. Thus, 
if a run of bad luck may bring a farm- 
er’s noble to ninepence and transform 
him into a métayer, still more easy is 
the descent from the farmer @ mi-fruits 
to the condition of farm servant or 
agricultural laborer. This is the low- 
est rung on the rural ladder. 

Fifty years ago no class of labor was 
worse paid than that of farm servants. 
A small maid on a farm earned some 
four-and-twenty shillings a year—thirty 
franes!—her board, her clothes, her 
washing and lodging. Nowadays, even 
children of twelve earn from four to 
six pounds a year—in addition to their 
keep and certain perquisites—while, 
after sixteen, their wages rise to three 
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hundred francs (£12); and a full-grown 
man, besides his keep and perquisites, 
earns twenty pounds a year. 

Far rougher is the life of the labor- 
ing man, generally married, and living 
in a small cottage which costs him 
some four pounds (100 francs) a year. 
He has perhaps a little garden of his 
own, with a pig, some fowls, and a 
goat which his wife takes to feed in 


the lanes. Often he has no settled 
place, but works first with this farmer, 
and then with that, always over- 


worked; for an odd man is only called 
in at time of stress—hoeing time, or 
hay time, or harvest, or threshing, or 
hedging and ditching. But at least im 
such seasons, in the sweat of his brow 
he earns his bread. All summer long 
he can count on two to four francs a 
day, rising to five or even seven at 
haymaking and harvest. It is not till 
October, when the threshing is mainly 
finished, that his troubles begin. If 
there be walls or roofs to repair, or a 
road to be set in order, here is a job 
for him, in case the farmers round be 
wel! enough off to unloose their purse- 
strings; or, again, he can serve in the 
quarries, when the farmer has to sup- 
ply the stones for mending the high 
roads by a “prestation en nature’: a 
quarry-man earns about fifteen pence 
a day, which is better than nothing in 
winter, when you have a family to 
feed. Often, too, the laborer turns 
wood-cutter or charcoal-burner at this 
season, walking many miles morning 
and evening to and from his work. 
with a little osier basket hanging from 
his arm which contains, or contained, 
a cannikin of vegetable-soup with a 
hunch of bread and cheese, and per- 
haps an onion. 

In a little pamphlet, “En Bourbon- 
nais,” published at the office of Pages 
Libres, a local poet of the Allier dis- 
trict, M. Guillaumin, has added up the 
yearly receipts of a day laborer in good 
work, turn by turn haymaker and har- 
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vester, thresher, wood-cutter, and so 
on. His earnings amount, in English 
coin, to twenty-one pounds twelve shil- 
lings per annum. At Olmet, the 
laboring men are little if any better 
off. Yet during the summer months, 
though the hind himself be fed abun- 
dantly at the farms where he works, 
his family must live, and he must feed 
himself all winter time. A quartern 
loaf a day is the least we can allow 
the little household, for bread will be 
the staple of their diet; bread and cab- 
bage soup, potato-soup and bread, will 
vary the menu, with an occasional stew 
of meat with carrots and onions. And 
bread is dear in France. A policy of 
protection has raised the price of the 
loaf, which is doubtless an excellent 
thing for the large farmer. But, out 
of his twenty-one pounds a year, 
Jacques Bonhomme, the day laborer, 
must pay no less than sixteen pounds 
for bread alone. No one more than 
the French peasant would profit by a 
cheapening of the price of corn. The 
cottage will cost another four pounds, 
and there remains one pound twelve 
shillings for school expenses, shoes, 
clothing, fuel, doctoring, and such in- 
dulgences as wine and tobacco. One 
pound twelve shillings! Supplemented, 
no doubt, by the sale of a pig, and 
the kids, and the poultry; for the la- 
borer of the Allier is too poor, as a 
rule, to put a fowl in his pot on Sun- 
days, or to eat a rasher of his own 
bacon by his own fireside. 


XI. 


Military service has shown him that 
people live otherwise in the towns; the 
spread of machines has lessened the 
necessary work of the farm; there are 
too many mouths to feed in almost 
every village; once out of work, the la- 
borer, instead of seeking a fresh place 
on the fields, sets off on the road to 
Paris in quest of better days. The 
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rural exodus has become of late years 
a serious problem, affecting the very 
source of wealth and well-being in 
country districts. I think the village 
schools have been in some measure to 
blame for this. ‘ 

Although the first Bill on rural edu- 
cation was passed as early as 1833, 
little was done, in fact, to instruct the 
mass of village children in France un- 
til 1871, when the matter was serious- 
ly taken in hand. In my Life of Renan, 
I have spoken of the general impulse 
towards a moral and intellectual re- 
form which followed in France so 
closely on the disasters of the Franco- 
Prussian war. The Prussian school- 
master, even more than the Prussian 
generals, was supposed to have di- 
rected the victorious armies of the en- 
emy; and, in education, no less than 
in arms, the conquered country began 
to prepare her revanche by raising for 
this purpose a generation of avengers. 

The villages in 1871 were, in fact, al- 
most as squalid, as narrow, as ignorant 
as before the Revolution. The school- 
masters went to their posts in the 
spirit of missionaries prepared to civ- 
ilize a tribe of savages, ignoring the 
ideal of the people among whom they 
dwelt, looking down on them with 
lofty benevolence, intending to concede 
nothing, but to convert, to quicken, and 
to change the heart. The first gene- 
ration educated in the Primary Schools 
was treated even as a brand snatched 
from the burning. The children 


“learned from their masters to despise 


the animal ignorance, the _ brutish 
tastes, the sordid avarice that too often 
disfigured the habits of the village. 
And what they learned to admire was 
something of which the village gave no 
conception. 

For meanwhile in the towns the So- 
cialist siren sang: “Come here, come 
here, and I will give you prosperity 
and peace.” And to the towns went 
the village youth. Wages were higher 
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there; the standard of comfort suited 
better with the newly-acquired ideal of 
refinement; above all, the smoky air 
was full of ideas. Ideas are a passion 
with the French, but with no class so 
absolutely as with the humbler ranks 
of Socialism. There reigned in those 
regions an instant hope in the ap- 
proaching advent of a better world—a 
millennium, in fact, as living, as real 
as that which animated the first era 
of the Christian Church. The Social- 
ist working man was somewhat in the 
position of the Christian convert of one 
of those great ancient towns of Asia 
Minor—or Italy—a man with the secret 
of a New Hope—while the villages, Pa- 
gan, now as then, slumbered in their 
contented ignorance. To go back would 
have been to apostatize, to renounce not 


only the life-in-life of an ideal, but also , 


the means of education, the schools, 
the newspapers, the working man’s 
club informally united round the zinc 
counter of the Marchand-de-vin, the 
Boulevards, the Museums, the fétes, 
the sense of beauty, the sense of poli- 
tics, of science, of social solidarity. 
And if these parvenus in the moral 
and intellectual sphere were often 
erude, fanatical, harsh, intolerant, at 
least they were (what their rustic 
fathers had not been) the heirs of all 
the ages. Every year the schools sent 
more and more young rustics to Paris, 
frotteurs and sellers of wood and coal 
from Auvergne, masons from the Cre- 
use, old clo’ men from the Lozére, chim- 
ney sweepers from Savoy. In Paris 
they found a clan of compatriots ready 
to welcome them, to show them how to 
earn their bread, and how, according 
to the newest gospel, to save their 
souls alive. 

Still they come, but to-day trade is 
less good in Paris. In many branches 
of industry there has been over-pro- 
duction, and the Assistance Publique 
has had to found at La Chalmelle-en- 
Brie a model farm for the unhappy 
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rustics who come to beggary on the 
streets of Paris. There every year 
some hundred plough-boys, vine-dres- 
sers, shepherds and haymakers are res- 
cued from misery, perhaps from vice, 
and are drifted back to the land, for 
the farm of La Chalmelle places out its 
laborers, with sad tales to tell of the 
golden streets of Paris. May they help 
to dissuade a younger generation! But 
to-day even the schoolmasters have 
seen their error, and are less exclusive- 
ly urban and literary in their stand- 
ards. Science is beginning to de- 
throne literature even in the National 
School, and science leads back to na- 
ture, as more important than the clas- 
sics. Among the posthumous notes of 
that noble apostle of national educa- 
tion, M. Felix Pécaut, in the little book 
called ‘‘Quinze ans d’ Education,” which 
saw the light at the close of 1902, I 
find the following noteworthy passage: 

“They say the National schools favor 
the village exodus. They say that 
after six years of book learning the 
young rustic dreads the coarse habits, 
the hard work, the soil, the sweat in- 
separable from the life of a farm- 
laborer. 

“What is the remedy? First of all, 
teach the children to take an interest, 
not only in books, but in the life of the 
fields. Teach them gardening, and 
how to keep bees, the making of cheese 
and the management of a dairy. Show 
them the reason of these things, their 
cause and the possible improvements. 
Above all, in educating your little rus- 
tics, do not impose an ideal from with- 
out; work your reform from within. 
Make your scheme of education delib- 
erately rural; be sober, just; teach 
them courage, and the contempt of 
mere ease and well-being; give them a 
wholesome, ample way of looking at 
things; instil the taste for an active 
life, the delight in physical energy. Try 
and turn out, not a mandarin, but a 
man of the fields.” 
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Alas, this problem is not simple! 
Were the peasant admirably fitted to 
the land, yet must he eat and live in 
decent comfort; and can the land afford 
him bread? In a remarkable book, 
“L’Exode rural et le retour aux 
champs,” the great Belgian Socialist, 
Vandervelde, leads us to hope for a 
turn of the tide, an ebbing from the 
great congested cities, a return to the 
fields. Not that the land is likely to 
support a larger population, but, says 
he, with the increase of rents in town 
and the facilities of transport two 
things will happen: isolated factories 
(using perhaps the water-power of 
some cascade or river) will arise in the 
remotest districts, giving employment; 
while, on the other hand, special trains 
at sixty miles an hour will take the 
sons of the soil into town of a morn- 
ing, and restore them to fresh air at 
night. 

We believe this is already the case in 
Belgium, many large factories in the 
North of France being manned by 
workmen from across the frontier; yet 
such a system can be applicable only 
in districts like Belgium or the North 
of England, where the large towns are 
congregated close together. The crof- 
ters of Orkney, the laborers of Au- 
vergne could profit little by such a 
movement. Now we would fain find 
something to increase the self-support- 
ing powers of the land. 


XII. 


First of all, let us admit that France 
has outgrown the rigid limits of the 


Code Napoléon. The Republic must 
be decentralized, and more importance 
given to the country towns and rural 
districts. Have we not seen how, in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, this same 
vice of concentration—the vice of Ver- 
sailles—was fatal to the countrysides 
of France? Meanwhile, let the law, 
even if it continue the principle of 
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equal inheritance, at least permit some 
laxity in practice (as an insertion of 
the thin edge of the wedge), and allow 
an estate to remain intact in the hands 
of the son or the tenant who farms it, 
though a portion of the revenue be 
divided yearly among all the brothers 
and sisters. In this way the extreme 
sub-division of property might practi- 
cally be avoided. Thirdly, let every 
schoolmaster in France teach his chil- 
dren, instead of the names of the Mero- 
vingian kings, such elementary notions 
of physics and chemistry as explain or 
at least suggest the life of natural 
things. Why the sea is salt; how the 
dew rises; how the seed germinates in 
the earth; what soil best serves to pro- 
duce such and such a crop, etc. When 
Wwe see with what extraordinary swift- 
ness the rural population of France 
has adopted the theories of Pasteur 
and their consequences, we feel that 
in this direction, at any rate, the rustic 
is not stupid. A child who has learned 
to observe and reflect has the begin- 
nings of a liberal education, and one 
that will not necessarily draw him from 
the land. 

Above all, the peasants must help 
themselves; and their first duty is to 
learn the benefits of union. There is 
a great future for agricultural syndi- 
cates, buying and selling on co-opera- 
tive principles, and distributing among 
their members the proper complement 
of agricultural machines; by their aid 
the small landowner of a few acres 
may be able to sustain the competition 
of the large model-farms. We be- 
lieve there is a good time coming, and 
that, when all due reforms have been 
made, the agriculture of the rural dis- 
tricts may revive and even surpass the 
memories of those golden years be- 
tween 1830 and 1880. But the season 
of adversity has not been useless. Man 
cannot live by bread alone; and the 
twenty lean years that ended the 19th 
century have witnessed the moral and 
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mental regeneration of the French flint, but a man of independent mind, 


peasant. 
longer a mere grippe-sou, a mere skin- 
The Contemporary Review. 





Jacques Bonhomme is no _ with all the ambitions, aims, horizons 
of a man. 


Mary Duclaue. 








“Never let us forget,’ it was once 
said by a French statesman, “that 
peace would be impossible between the 
two nations, if men were constantly 
to stir up the one against the other.” 
He spoke of France and England; 
what he said applies to-day, only too 
well, to England and Germany. We 
are in presence of a serious danger, if 
nothing is done to check the growth of 
mutual suspicion, the exaggeration of 
petty differences of opinion and con- 
flicts of interests into State affairs, the 
irresponsible incitements on the side 
both of the English and of the Ger- 
man press. Unless the far-seeing and 
serious men of both nations can suc- 
ceed in bringing about a change, we 
shall glide into a war, though the war 
may be one in which the cannon’s 
voice is not heard. 

Why is it that the wholesome and 
necessary criticism which all nations 
exercise towards one another, and on 
which modern civilization largely de- 
pends, seems to degenerate into race 
hatred, that the beneficent flame 
threatens to become a consuming fire? 
In spite of the danger of reopening old 
wounds, which are now healing, I do 
not hesitate to express the opinion, 
that this turn of affairs has been 
brought about by the late war in 
South Africa. The attitude shown to 
wards this war by the German nation, 
in word and action, was regarded, and 
I suppose is still regarded, by the great 
majority of Englishmen, as an out- 
burst of our hatred of England. 

Now that what has happened belongs 
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to history, a calmer yiew may perhaps 
find admittance, even on the other side 
of the Channel. Every act of a civil- 
ized State, from regicide down to the 
misdeeds of petty officers and police- 
men, is subject, not only to the judicial 
and political contro] of the nation it- 
self, but also to the forum of the pub- 
lic opinion of the whole civilized world. 
That in the case of the South African 
War the verdict of this court of justice 
assigned the blame, or at any rate the 
greater part of the blame, to England, 
will not be denied by Englishmen 
themselves; and, since the war was 
waged against our kinsfolk, this moral 
opposition naturally found its strongest 
and most lasting expression in Holland 
and Germany. When the burghers of 
the two little Teutonic republics were 
fighting to resist annexation to the 
British Empire, we had the same feel- 
ings as every Englishman would have, 
if the German Government—absit omen 
—should take the fancy to add to the 
German Empire the German-speaking 
Swiss republics. The vigorous expres- 
sion of these feelings, perhaps most 
vigorously expressed among those who 
had in old days been enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of England, and who recalled 
the political attitude of the English 
Government and the English nation 
towards Italy and Greece, could not 
but give offence in England; but is it 
too much, if we ask to-day that Eng- 
lishmen too should understand these 
feelings? 

I do not intend to assert, that what 
was done and written in Germany 
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against England proceeded exclusively 
from such motives. We have our na- 
tional fools—‘‘Pan-Germans” is their 
name in our country—who believe in a 
special Teutonic Adam, concentrating 
in his own person all the glories of the 
human spirit. We have, together with 
the justifiable wish to take and hold 
our place in the sun, along with other 
nations, in commerce, in sea power, 
and in colonization outside Europe, 
abso envy and hatred towards older 
and more fortunate rivals. But I know 
that I speak not only for myself, but 
for the best, and, at the same time, 
for the great majority, of the German 
people, when I say that, though we 
have no doubt disapproved, and shall 
continue to disapprove, a single act of 
the English nation, we yet feel our- 
selves more nearly akin, and in every 
respect more intimately allied, to them 
than to any other nation. The Eng- 
lish language is, after all, in its main 
elements, Saxon; and Shakespeare has 
been the _ spiritual deliverer of our 
country, and in fact the father of its 
poetry. 

Nor is the attitude of Germany to 
the new English Imperialism in any 
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way a hostile one. From a large point 
of view, every increase of the weight 
which England asserts in the politics 
of the world is certainly no disadvan- 
tage for the future of Germany. If 
England, by drawing closer the unity 
of her Empire, succeeds in warding off 
the dangers which the last war in par- 
ticular has disclosed, that will no more 
injure our vital interests, than English 
interests were injured by the conver- 
sion of the German Zollverein into the 
German Empire. We may hold fast 
te the hope that, in the fearful crisis 
which our civilization will probably 
have to meet, England and Germany 
will stand together as they did once, 
when, at La Belle Alliance, they united 
to put a term to the preponderance of 
France. 

I look back over a long life: of what 
I hoped for my own nation and for the 
world at large, only a small part has 
been fulfilled. But the holy alliance of 
the nations has been the aim of my 
young days, and is still, the leading 
star of my old age. And still I hold 
the creed, that German and English- 
man are destined to go forward hand 
in hand. 

Theodor Mommsen. 
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For the moment, it must be ad- 
mitted, the issue of the hearing before 
the Alaska Boundary Tribunal is al- 
most entirely unfortunate from the 
British point of view. To the third 
and fourth—let us hope not to any 
later—generation our race and Empire 
must suffer for the loose and careless 
action of our diplomatists in 1825. To 
them at that time, negotiating asto the 
boundary between Russian and Brit- 
ish terrritory in the far North-West of 


America, it did not, perhaps it hardly 
could, seem of much consequence 
what was the precise width of a long 
strip of coast, running for some 500 
miles down the Pacific shore beyond 
the main body of Russian America, to 
which it was thought wise to recog- 
nize Russia’s claim. They agreed with 
the Czar’s negotiators upon words 
which might serve roughly to indicate 
the width of the strip and also its 
southward termination. The task of 
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‘tthe tribunal which has been sitting in 
London in October, 1903, was to deter- 
mine the meaning of those words. 
Everything had changed in the mean- 
time. In 1867, Russian America 
passed by purchase, with all its treaty 
rights—whatever they might be—to 
the United States. In the same year 
Canadian Confederation was effected, 
and in 1871 British North America be- 
came one great Dominion, stretching 
from ocean to ocean. Nearly a quarter 
of a century later came the gold dis- 
-eoveries in the Klondike district of the 
far Canadian North-West, and then at 
last it was seen that the question of 
the true boundary of the coast-strip 
running South from Alaska was of 
real moment. For the easiest and 
cheapest approach to the goldfields 
lay up the long fjord known as the 
Lynn Canal (or Channel), at the head 
‘ef which there were already two 
American settlements, Skagway and 
Dyea, where promptly, when the traf- 
fic to the Klondike began, American 
Custom-house activity asserted itself. 
It became obviously essential to know 
whether or not they were on territory 
which by the treaty of 1825 would 
have been Russian; and examination 
of that instrument showed that on one 
quite possible and plausible reading of 
it they were not. For the wording of 
the treaty was plainly open to, if it did 
not necessitate, the construction that 
the boundary was to run parallel with 
and only 30 miles from the main line 
of the coast, and if that were so, 
Skagway and Dyea would be very 
well within British territory. This, 
of course, has been the Canadian and 
British contention, whereas, the Amer- 
ican position was that the boundary- 
line was intended to give a 30 mile 
margin of non-British territory from 
the head of all] tidal waters. 

In 1898 the Canadian Government 
at the time of the Joint High Com- 
‘mission on points at issue between the 
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Dominion and the United States) pro- 
posed that the interpretation of the 
treaty of [825 as to the Alaskan boun- 
dary line should be submitted to ar- 
bitration; that is to say, to a tribunal 
containing one British and one Ameri- 
can representative, with a neutral um- 
pire. The United States refused this, 
but expressed their readiness to con- 
sent to an arbitration in which the 
representatives of each side should be 
equal in numbers, without any out- 
sider, if Skagway and Dyea were at 
the outset recognized as American ter- 
ritory. This proposition was in 1899 
rejected by the British Government, 
acting in accordance with Canadian 
wishes. But at the beginning of the 
present year a treaty was signed by 
Mr. Secretary Hay and the late Sir 
Michael Herbert, in which it was 
agreed that the whole question of the 
boundary, withcut any reservation, 
should be submitted to a tribunal com- 
posed of six “impartial jurists,” three 
appointed by King Edward and three 
by the American President. The with- 
drawal of the reservation, it will thus 
be seen, was, on the face of it, a con- 
cession by the American Government, 
while the agreement as to the com- 
position of the Court was a concession 
by the Canadians. From the first, 
however, there were evidences of un- 
easiness in Canada as to the result, 
based upon the selections which it 
was at once understood that the Uni- 
ted States would make of its repre- 
sentatives on the tribunal. It was 
pointed out that one of them, Mr. 
Root, was a member of the American 
Administration, and, therefore, how- 
ever eminent, clearly not impartial, 
and that both he and Senator Lodge 
were understood to have expressed 
themselves against the Canadian view. 
It is now said that papers have been 
laid in the Canadian Parliament show- 
ing that a protest which the Dominion 
Government made on the grounds just 
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indicated to the Imperial Government 
was not answered before the treaty 
was ratified. If so, we cannot but 
hold that the King’s Government ap- 
pear to have acted with a haste for 
which it is difficult to see the justifi- 
cation. Still, the fact remains that, 
speaking in the Canadian Parliament 
on March, 138th, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
expressed, on the whole, decided sat- 
isfaction with the arrangement em- 
bodied in the treaty, though he depre- 
cated the selections made by the 
American President; and that the 
Canadian Government both appointed 
two eminent jurists to represent it on 
the tribunal, and, according to a posi- 
tive statement by Mr. Chamberlain in 
the Hiouse of Commons on April 30th, 
requested that the Lord Chief Justice 
of England might be the third British 
Commissioner. 

This, clearly, is a very important 
fact in view of the strongly indignant 
expressions of opinion which are ap- 
pearing in the Canadian Press with 
regard to the decision of the tribunal. 
For it is by the accession of the Lord 
Chief Justice to the American reading 
of the treaty, in its main features, that 
the decision has been brought about 
which cuts the Canadians off entirely 
from the Lynn Canal and ali other 
sea inlets leading upward to the gold- 
bearing regions. The ground taken by 
many papers in the Dominion is not 
merely that the decision bears very 
hardly, as it undoubtedly does, on 
Canadian interests, but that this is an- 
other, almost a crowning instance, of 
the sacrifice of Canadian interests by 
the British government for the sake of 
obtaining American goodwill. For 
our part, we regret the decision as 
much as any Canadian can do. It 
cannot but serve to make more costly, 
and therefore to hinder, the develop- 
ment of the gold-bearing Canadian re- 
gions, as compared with the decision 
for which the Canadians legitimately 
hoped, which would have given them 

The Economist. 
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access by water to points on the coast 
within moderate distance of the Klon- 
dike. We sympathize with the Cana- 
dians in their disappointment, and we 
fully understand their soreness in view 
of the, to say tlie least, non-judicial 
quality of the American side of the 
tribunal. We regret it much if it can 
be shown that they were denied any 
reasonable opportunity of protesting 
effectually against those nominations 
as at variance with the terms of the 
Hay-Herbert Treaty. And we regret 
it still more if they conceive them- 
selves to have any priméd facie ground 
for supposing that in regard to one 
point in the case—viz., two of the isl- 
ands at the mouth of the Portland 
Canal—the Lord Chief Justice decided 
diplomatically rather than judicially. 
We are satisfied, however, that it is 
impossible that this can have been 
really so, and that on full considera- 
tion, the Canadians will recognize that 
in the decision which Lord Alverstone 
has given he was, as their Govern- 
ment anticipated that he would be 
when they asked for his appointment, 
entirely guided by his sincere view of 
the merits of the complicated case 
submitted to him. That being so, it is 
at least more likely than not that a 
similar decision would have been given 
by any neutral umpire who could have 
been selected, if their original desire 
for an arbitration of the ordinary kind 
had been followed. That ‘reflection 
should surely serve to mitigate any 
soreness Canadians may naturally 
feel, and to lead them to regard it as 
a very real compensation that their 
chief ground of difference with the 
United States has been terminated in 
a manner entirely honorable to them. 
And the more calmly they look at the 
whole subject the more clearly, we be- 
lieve, will they see that in the main 
their interests and their credit will 
alike gain from a dignified acceptance 
of a decision the effect of which is re- 
gretted in all parts of the Empire. 














It may seem whimsical to attribute 
a quality of original sin to the diction- 
ary, but there is certainly some ten- 
dency in words, as there is in human 
nature, which makes for degeneracy. 
A word comes into the world, like the 
babe, in a state of innocence. Look 
at it after a few centuries, or even 
decades, and the chances are that you 
will find it coarsened, if not actually 
soiled. To take a very simple and ob- 
vious instance: one would say that 
“knowledge” was an idea so definite 
and excellent that it could not take on 
any unworthy significance. Yet to say 
that a person is “knowing” is not al- 
ways an unadulterated compliment; it 
suggests wisdom plus certain other 
qualities which had no place in the 
original meaning. Still more sad is 
the case of the word “cunning,” ety- 
mologically identical with ‘“knowl- 
edge,” and now so far removed from 
it that only the students of language 
know they are related. Think, too, of 
our forefathers’ euphemism for a witch 
—‘wise woman’—wise with the wis- 
dom, as the “cunning” man is learned 
with the knowledge, of an inferior 
world to this. 

The same debasing principle may be 
seen at work in such words as “noto- 
rious.” Many living descendants of 
Mrs. Malaprop use the word as if it 
were a synonym of “notable,” not de- 
tecting that the trail of the serpent is 
already over it. The word has not 
yet gone very far on the downward 
path—not so far, for instance, as ‘‘enor- 
mity”--but it has long since acquired 
the specific meaning of fame in the 
evil sense. You call an Anarchist no- 
torious, but not an Archbishop. That 
the distinction was made in Shake- 
speare’s time is plain from the fact 
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that he applies the epithet to “knave,” 
“villain,” “pirate,” “liar,” and other 
persons not admitted to polite society. 
Perhaps—who knows?—it was he who 
gave it the first push on its downward 
career. It is only within recent times 
—probably since the arrival of musical 
comedy—that that push has been given 
to the word “suggestive.” You may 
still speak with perfect correctness of 
a “suggestive” book or a “suggestive” 
sermon as one charged with thought; 
and yet when you speak of a “‘sugges- 
tive” play, it is not, as a rule, its in- 
tellectual quality to which you wish to 
call attention. If we are to argue from 
experience, we must conclude that 
some day the word will confine itself 
to that meaning exclusively, and we 
shall have to find some other term for 
purposes of encomium. It is merely 
by the differentiation of spelling—a 
modern innovation—that the word 
“holiday” has been saved from a simi- 
lar, though not so sinister, double- 
meaning. Probably ’Arry will disbe- 
lieve you if you tell him that his Bank 
Holiday was originally connected with 
religion; so wide has the gap become 
between “holiday” and “holy day.” It 
is a typical instance of the family quar- 
rels that occur among words. The 
reader who walks unwarily among 
writings of the elder time must be pre- 
pared for shocks. He may come across 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “white as 
the blooming hawthorn,” or even Gas- 
coigne’s old hymn, “O Abraham's brats, 
O brood of blessed seed.” Quite anal- 
ogous is the change in the use of the 
word “imp.” Did not Bacon’s “Pathway 
unto Prayer” ask us to “pray for the 
preservation of the king’s most excel- 
lent Majesty, and for the prosperous 
success of his entirely beloved son, Ed- 
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ward our Prince, that most angelic 
imp”? A very terrible instance of deg- 
radation is the word “silly,” which 
has very nearly completed the circle of 
significance. In Anglo-Saxon times it 
meant simply ‘“blessed.’”’ Thence it 
came to be associated with the idea of 
harmlesssness, then of weakness, then 
of simplicity, then of foolishness. The 
proverbial expression “silly Suffolk” 
does not imply any reflection on the 
sanity of East Anglia. 

The misadventures of 
no more pathetic than 
certain ill-fated words, 
the whirligig of time, have come 
round to bear precisely the  op- 
posite of their original meaning. We 
do not associate the word “beldam” 
with beauty, and yet does it not come 
from the French “belle dame’—fair 
lady? Did not Milton, without the 
least idea of depreciation, speak of 
“beldam Nature’? ‘“EKEgregious” is 
another case in point. Etymologically 
meaning a person apart—a sheep out 
of the flock—it is now used exclusively 
as a term of contumely. The Eliza- 
bethans could speak of an “egregious 
soul,” as in Marston’s play “Sophon- 
isba’’:— 


“silly” are 
those of 
which, in 


Erichtho 
*Bove thunder sits; to thee, egregious 
soule, 

Let all flesh bend. 

Probably Thackeray, when he wrote of 
drawing “some one splendid and egre- 
gious,” was the last to use the word in 
its proper sense. Similiarly, had the 
word “unspeakable” been applied to 
the Turk or the Scot three hundred 
years ago, it would have been very 
high praise indeed. It would then have 
meant that their virtues could not be 
uttered. St. Peter speaks of “joy un- 
speakable.” In both these cases it is 
easy to see how the two meanings are 
associated, just as one can still speak 
of both pleasure and pain as “ex- 
quisite,” but the significant thing is 
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that the original and better meaning 
of “egregious” and “unspeakable” has 
been entirely lost. It is this steady 
downward propensity of the language 
which is so puzzling. It is not easy 
to find instances of words which, be- 
ginning with sordid associations, have 
become exclusively attached to wor- 
thier objects. Do words have a society 
of their own from which it is easy to 
be ostracized, and into which it is hard 
to gain admittance? Black satin went 
out of fashion because a murderess 
elected to be hanged in it; can one im- 
agine that words which have permitted 
themselves to be used in an unworthy 
connection are henceforth cut off from 
the society of their immaculate fel- 
lows? Or is it simply the law of the 
world at large—facilis descensus Avernt 
—that there are a hundred ways of going 
wrong and only one of going right? 
There would certainly seem to be some 
sort of law that governs erring words. 
Like Falstaff, they “will down, though 
the bottom be as deep as’—Avernus. 
Mr. Chesterton shows cognizance of 
the fact when, in his “Browning,” he 
remarks that “if any one wishes to see 
how grossly language can degenerate, 
he need only compare the old optimis- 
tic use of the word nervous, which we 
employ in speaking of a nervous grip, 
with the new pessimistic use of the 
word, which we employ in speaking of 
a nervous manner.” 

Some few words remain in a curious 
state of suspended significance. Just 
as there are cases of blossom and fruit 
being found on the same tree, so we 
have the anomaly in the dictionary of 
“demeanor” bearing the original mean- 
ing, and “demean” bearing the later 
and acquired meaning. ‘‘Demeanor,” 
of course, simply means behavior in a 
perfectly neutral sense; it may be ap- 
plied to the king on the throne or the 
criminal in the dock. Yet the verb, 
starting from the same beginning, is 
now specialized in the bad sense be- 
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yond hope of recall. To “demean one- 
self” means to behave oneself badly, 
the “badly” being an idea which the 
waves of Time have left, like an in- 
crustation, on a word which connoted 
originally no moral qualities whatever. 
It makes one wonder with a certain 
trepidation whether any word is safe. 
Will our great-grandchildren be unable 
to use the word “ink-stand” for fear 
it should be considered an undesirable 
sort of ink-stand? It is a dispiriting 
reflection that the whole trend of the 
language seems to be downwards, that 
it is continually rushing over a steep 
place, like the Gadarene swine. What 
is to be the end of it? It clearly 
means that in the not very distant fu- 
ture there will be a much greater va- 
The Academy. 
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riety of words to apply to the lower 
side of life than to the higher. The 
novelist of the future may have to be 
a realist simply because of the greater 
specialization of the language. As it 
is, any sub-editor can tell you that 
there is a far larger choice of adjec- 
tives to be applied to the abnormal 
and the terrible than to the ordinary 
and the beneficent. There are five 
words to describe a murder to one that 
can be applied to a rescue or a hero- 
ism. So, in the ages to come, we shall 
have a language rich in its lower 
strata, splendidly equipped for the ex- 
ploitation of the ugly, the sordid, the 
wicked, but only passably supplied 
with material for epic or philosophy. 
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There seems to be an unfailing de- 
mand for literary biography. A new 
series of “Literary Lives” is an- 
nounced in London, in which Freder- 
ick Greenwood is to do “Benjamin Dis- 
raeli’, Clement Shorter “George Bor- 
row’, Edmund Gosse “Coventry Pat- 
more”, W. R. Nicoll “R. H. Hutton”, 
and Miss Guiney “Hazlitt.” 


Henry Harland’s “The Cardinal’s 
Snuff-Box,” which is by all odds one 
of the cleverest of modern historical 
romances, is published by John Lane 
in a new holiday edition, decorated 
with twenty or more illustrations by 
G. C. Wilmshurst. The artist has 
caught the spirit of the story and his 
interpretations of its characters are 
very satisfactory. 


“The Seven Golden Odes of Pagan 
Arabia,” translated from the original 


Arabic by Lady Anne Blunt and done 
into English verse by Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, are about to issue from 
the Chiswick Press. Mr. Blunt con- 
tributes an introductory essay on the 
“Pre-Islamic Poetry of Arabia,” with 
a biography of each of the seven writ- 
ers of the odes, and copious notes in il- 
lustration of the text, which is known 
as yet only to scholars. 


Young readers who remember pleas- 
antly Mrs. Edith Ogden Harrison’s 
charming book of fairy tales, “Prince 
Silver Wings” will have a welcome 
ready for a second volume, “The Star 
Fairies,” which contains half a dozen 
similar stories, decorated with illustra- 
tions in color and other drawings by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. Really good mod- 
ern fairy tales are rare, perhaps be- 
cause the times have grown so materi- 
ialistic that no one can longer success- 
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fully pretend to faith in those airy 
folk: but Mrs. Harrison is a good dis- 
ciple and skilled follower of the older 
story-tellers whose creations people the 
realms of fancy. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
’ 
Abbie Farwell Brown’s “The Curious 
Book of Birds” is not a new “bird- 
book” in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term. It does not record the habits 
of birds or trace their migrations or de- 
scribe their notes. Its realm is that 
of fancy rather than of fact. It gath- 
ers together from many sources and 
retells delightfully old legends, stories, 
and bits of folk-lore about different 
birds as they have been seen and 
loved,—or despised as the case may be 
—by different people in different times. 
This is done with a light touch and 
in a manner to delight any imaginative 
child. The book is illustrated by E. 
Boyd Smith, and decorated with initial 
letters. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Of the season’s book sales in London 


The Academy reports: 


During the season 1902-3 the highest 
price, what is known as a “sensational 
price,” was paid for a copy of Blake’s 
“Job,” which contained the original de- 
signs, an original portrait of the artist 
by himself, and proof impressions of 
the published engravings. This lot 
brought £5,600. Here are a few other 
prices: The second Shakespeare folio, 
with the Hawkins imprint, £850; 
the third Shakespeare folio, first 
issue, £510; the third Shakespeare 
folio, second issue, £570; Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” earliest issue of the 
first edition, £355; Defoe’s ‘“‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” £307; Shelley’s “Queen Mab,” 
£166; Keats’s “Poems,” £177; Shelley’s 
“Adonais,” £195. It is pleasant at 
least to think that Keats and Shelley 
run each other close even in the auc- 
tion room. 


What purports to be “The Inside 
History of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany” is told by James Howard Bridge 
in a volume published by the Booklover 
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Press of New York. Mr. Bridge was 
at one time associated with Mr. Car- 
negie in some literary work, but he is 
at® pains to explain that none of the 
facts disclosed in this volume were ac- 
quired by him in a confidential capac- 
ity. Yet they are based largely on 
records and minutes of the corpora- 
tions whose inside history he under- 
takes to tell. The animus of the book 
is undisguised, and the picture which 
it presents of Mr. Carnegie and the 
methods by which he acquired his vast 
wealth is not flattering. Incidentally, 
the story of the Homestead riots is 
vividly told. 


In explanation of his unexpected ven- 
ture into the field of historical fiction, 
in “Theophano: the Crusade of the 
Tenth Century” the publication of 
which as a serial has been begun in 
The Fortnightly Review, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison says to a “Westminster Ga- 
zette” interviewer: 

I did at first contemplate a mono- 
graph on Nicephorus Phocas, the mili- 
tary hero of the long wars with the 
Saracens of Aleppo in the tenth cen- 
tury; but as I went on with the chroni- 
cles in the “Corpus Scriptorum Hist. 
Byzant.” and the recent works by 
French and German scholars on the 
Basilian dynasty of the tenth century, 
I was so much struck with the roman- 
tic and tragic character of the story of 
Constantine VII., Romanus II., Nice- 
phorus Phocas, John Tzimisces, Theo- 
phano, the wife first of Romanus, then 
of Nicephorus, whom she induced John 
to murder, that I resolved to see if it 
could not be told in the form of a his- 
torical romance. 


The Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon's 
“Ultimate Conceptions of Faith” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) contains the 
lectures which the author gave in the 
autumn of 1902 in Yale University on 
the Lyman Beecher foundation. Of 
the nine chapters which make up the 
volume, however, two were not given 
as lectures, but are added, as the au- 
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thor explains, because they are deemed 
essential to the course of thought: and 
of the remaining chapters it was not 
possible to read more than about two- 
thirds within the prescribed limits of 
time. The book presents the working 
theology of one of the most eminent 
contemporary preachers of the liberal 
orthodox school, and is a sincere at- 
tempt to restate and reconstruct a sys- 
tem of religious teaching in accord 
with the thought of to-day. Dr. Gor- 
don’s individual ultimate is Personal- 
ity: his social ultimate, Humanity: his 
historical ultimate, Optimism: his re- 
ligious ultimate, Jesus Christ: his uni- 
versal ultimate, the Moral Universe: 
and his absolute ultimate, God. 


Under the title “An English Village” 
Little, Brown & Co. publish a new edi- 
tion of Richard Jefferies’ ‘“‘Wild Life in 
a Southern County.” Closeness of ob- 
servation, spontaneity of feeling and 
charm of expression made Jefferies one 
of the most delightful of the nature 
writers of the latter half of the last 
century. Of all his books, that now 
reissued is the most noteworthy. The 
present edition is furnished with an 
introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie, 
but its chief attraction is a series of 
illustrations by that other keen lover 
of Nature, Clifton Johnson, from photo- 
graphs of the veritable scenes de- 
scribed by Jefferies. Mr. Johnson has 
followed Jefferies’ journeyings about 
Wiltshire, and he reproduces with his 
camera the scenes of rural scenery and 
life which Jefferies studied and de- 
scribed in so fascinating a fashion. The 
trade of making nature-books, re- 
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garded simply as a trade, is being 
somewhat overdone: and it is refresh- 
ing to turn from some of the later 
stilted aud laborious attempts in this 
field to this sincere and delightful 
book, in its new dress, with its at- 
tractive decorations. 


Professor Simeon Newcomb’s “The 
Reminiscences of an Astronomer” is 
all that the title suggests, and a good 
deal more. It records the progress of 
the science to which the author's life 
has been devoted, and, touching lightly 
upon his own brilliant career, gives 
interesting glimpses of the personalities 
and the achievements of other scien- 
tific men. But it also gives reminis- 
cences of noteworthy men in other 
walks of life, and of public men and 
affairs, for much of Professor New- 
comb’s life has been spent at Wash- 
ington, where he has been a close and 
humorous observer of men and of con- 
temporary history. His experience has 
been varied and some stirring incidents 
have entered into it. He was in Wash- 
ington during the civil war, and was 
one of the home guard organized to 
defend it against assault. He was in 
Paris during the Commune, and a calm 
observer of what went on there. He 
has known the literary men and the 
statesmen of his generation as well as 
the men of science: and he writes of 
them with candor, humor and a fresh 
and genial interest. The book abounds 
in bright and quotable things, and the 
reader who turns its pages, expecting 
only a record of scientific progress, 
will be agreeably disappointed. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 








AFTER RAIN. 

A scent of fresk wet mould pervades 
the air, 

Pale gleams of sunset linger every- 
where, 

And cold white mists around the river 
rise 

Up from the low damp meadows to the 
skies, 

So, fading into dusk the daylight dies. 

The wind sighs out its sorrows to the 
trees, 

The ashen sky is frothed like wintry 
seas, 

And not one star swings wide her case- 
ment yet 

Although the wintry sun has long since 
set 

And Darkness and her sister Sleep 
have met. 


The Moon has swathed her silver face 
in wide 

Soft webs of wandering cloud: 
strives to hide 

Her splendor from 
alas! 

When will her dreams of summer come 
to pass? 

When will the flowers appear among 
the grass? 


she 


the sullen night, 


Olive Custance. 





THE MUSHROOM-GATHERER. 

When I was seeking mushrooms 
through fields all gray with dew, 

I came upon the fairies, and I met be- 
fore I knew 

The glances of their merry eyes, and 
heard the song they sing 

As in they went and out they went 
along the fairy ring. 


I dropped my empty basket, but I did 
not run away: 

Their faces were too fair to fear, their 
voices were too gay. 

They laughed and I laughed back at 
them; my feet their dancing drew, 

And I was hand-in-hand with them, 
and I was singing too. 


They sang an old and ancient song, 
such as our mothers croon 
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Above us in our cradles ere we know 
sun from moon. 

Their song and dance I followed, 
would I could both forget; 

But lips of me and feet of me they 
keep the measure yet. 


I meet no more the fairies, for old I 
am and gray, 

And they’ve no love for autumn, no 
thought for yesterday. 

Their spell they put on other maids, 
and younger maids than I, 

Who go a-gathering mushrooms before 
the dew is dry. 

Nora Chesson. 
The Sketch. 





DAYBREAK IN AUSTRALIA. 
One star still lingers in the vault of 
blue 
As if ’twere loath to let its faint 
light fail; 
Shines for a moment on the fallen dew, 
Then quickly fades and vanishes from 
view. 
! 
A gentle wind that, wafted from the 
west, 
Is sweet with fragrance of the 
wattlewood, 
Pauses a while as if to die to rest, 
Then hurries on as though to meet a 
guest. 


A mist rests on the river and the rill, 
And moves, and sways, and then ex- 

pectant waits; 

As upward leaps the sun behind the 
hill, 

And wakes the world to life that was 
so still. 

Spes. 
Chambers’s Jeurnal. 





AN EPITAPH. 


Peace, there is nothing more for men 
to speak; 
A larger wisdom than our lips’ de- 
crees. 
Of that dumb mouth no longer reason 
seek, 
No censure reaches that eternal 
peace, 
And that immortal ease. 
John Leicester Warren. 











